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In 1837 an author wrote in the North 
American Review that “no tact relating 
to insanity appears better established, 
than the general certainty of curing it in 
its early stage”. At much the same time 

n the proprietor of the High 
Insane Asylum in England was 

. ... _ nf T i.nnni nn n 


business. However, it is important to 
the serious reader, for whom this book 
is intended, to team which answer he is 
to be given. 

In the past twenty years there has 
grown up a considerable literature on 
Victorian mental therapy as it was 
practised in Britain and America. One 
reason why the literature has become 
so extensive is thBt the disorders under 
discussion were of many different, and 
sometimes quite unrelated, kinds. 
While it is now stressed that the terms 
“insanity", "lunacy", and “madness" 
have a legal use rather than a medical 
one, for a good part of the nineteenth 
century they were used us though they 
were the names of u specific illness 
concerning whose treatment honest 
experts could, unfortunately, disagree. 
In practice, the word “insane" came 


weep over his little rabbits, which he 
hud not seen for six weeks". TulhilTs 
diagnosis was supported by a Dr 


I I / , _ 

Framptun who, on December 7, 
thought that Davies was insane “be- 
cause he would not admit himself to 
have been insane on the eighth of 
August". Under these circumstances it 

J. ilini Im IU.K iknra iirac 


reason private asylums were more 
likely than public ones to be guilty of 
wrongful confinement. The truth nf 
this matter is made more obscure by 
the almost complete lack of attention 
given by the Victoriansto the questions 
whether paupers or working-class peo- 


is not surprising that in 1845 there was 
founded the Alleged Lunatic's Friend 
Society, it had much work to do. 

The question “which groups were 
the beneficiaries - or victims - of 
Victorian mental therapy?" is consi- 
dered bv a number of Scull's contribut- 


whether paupers or working-class peo- 
ple were being wrongfully confined. 
Settling this matter will require con- 
siderably more evidence and argument 
than is given here. 

Discussions of Victorian diagnosis 
and treatment, taken generously, form 

.1 . ... . w.Jl.. 14..J 


dered by a number of Scull's contribut- 
ors. It is known that pauper women 

£ iLa Urnad L-lnola nritun* in 


the largest part of Madhouses, Mad- 
Doctors and Madmen. Bynum points 
out that by the early nineteenth cen- 
tury three views of the nature of 
insanity wcie current: that it was 
caused by a physical ailment; that it 
was caused by a mental ailment distinct 
from the mental symptoms produced 


formed the largest single group: in 
1871. there were 1,182 female lunatics 


1871, there were 1,182 female lunatics 
for every 1,000 certified men, and for 


every J.000 certified male paupers 
there were 1 .242 female lunatics. Sho- 
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telling a Commission of Lunacy on a 
Mr Thomas Campbell "that one of the 
symptoms of Camphcll’s insanity was 
that he objected to woolen trousers, 
and preferred corduroy because they 
were better for walking". These two 
quotations are drawn from the essays 
on Victorian psychiatry collected by 
Andrew Scull from some dozen British 
and American historians. When the 
two quotations are brought face to face 
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menaced, beaten, starved, and chained 
to a slake, the civilizing influence of 
phrenology is easy to appreciate. 

When it came to the point, however, 
Victorian physicians had no evidence 
that their certified patients were suffer- 
ing from brain disease or, indeed, any 
other bodily ailment. What they were 
suffering from was described by advo- 
cates of psychological therapy as de- 
rangements of the will, the passions, 
ana the sensations. The causes were 
mental, they said, and therefore the 
treatment had, in part, to be moral. In 
“Moral Treatment Reconsidered 
Scull asks why, for most of the eight- 
eenth century, madmen were treated 
as beasts whereas at its end such benign 
institutions as the Quakers’ York Re- 
treat begun to appear. His answer is 
that on the earlier view madness was 
thought to consist almost wholly in loss 
of reason - the faculty believed to be 
necessary for human status. When a 
person lost his reason he lost the 
essential characteristic of a human 
being, ond thus his claim to be treated 
as one. Blows, whipping, purges, 
chains, and forced vomiting were de- 
signed to induce fear, to subjugate 
mania, to coerce the insane into 
rationality. The "rupture with the 
past" came, Scull thinks, with indus- 
trialization and its need for a self- 
disciplined work force, one which took 
advantage of the new economic oppor- 
tunities Tor upward mobility by intern- 
alizing a new set of responses to work 
and its financial rewards and pumsn- 
i ments. Harsh management of the 

1 . _ 1_- kir Ma- 


lt is clear enough who was keeping 
watch on the mentally afflicted. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, 
and well into the nineteenth, it was 
clergymen, jailors, relatives, private 
mad-nouse proprietors, hospital atten- 
dants unwillingly or unwittingly, and 
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insane was to be replaced by re- 
education which would fit them for a 
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competitive position in the industrial 
market-place. 


dants unwiuingly or unwittingly, ana 
the keepers of borough asylums and 
wnrlrhnuses. Bethlem (Bedlam) Hos- 


Childrens Books 
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workhouses. Bethlem (Bedlam) Hos- 
pital, the oldest institution in England 
tor the custody of the mentally ill, was 
noted for the business enterprise of its 
custodians, but they did not pretend to 
offer either refuge, good care, or cure. 
That was left to such people as William 
Batlie. one of the founders, and first 
physician, of St Luke’s Hospital, Lon- 
don. which began accepting pauper 
madmen for treatment in 1751 . Within 
a few years Battle was training medical 
students there for psychiatric work, 
and from that time onward medical 
interest in the management of the 
insane grew steadily. Battle’s Treatise 
on Madness, perhaps the first textbook 
on psychiatry, appeared in 1758; six- 
teen years later parliament had placed 
the registration and inspection of pri- 
vate madhouses, and commitment to 
• them, effectively under the control of 
• the College of Physicians. This trans- 
ference of the management of tljo 
mentally disturbed - shown by the 
intervention of the state, the increasing 
use of asylums, and the growing legal 
power of medical experts - culminated 
1 in the act of 1845 which compelled local 

) governments to provide asylums for 
pauper lunatics. 



Whatever the merits of this account, 
it does -have the advantage of laying 
weight, as Foucault has, on an import- 
ant change in European ideas about 
mental disorder. One part of ‘the 
change seems to have been a new 
conception of which abilities were 
actually lost in cases of serious irra- 
tionality and which capacities were 
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retained. Another part was that it came 
to be realized that the distinction 
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between rationality and irrationality, 
and thus between madness and sanity, 
was neither clear-cut nor rigid. In 
consequence, the requirements for 
being granted human status were - 
broadened: madness upon one subject 
was no longer taken to bea sign of utter 
mental dfctntegraHon. This, in turn, 
affected the standards of treatment 
both for animals and people: if people 
could be partly mad and still be human, 
then they could not be wholly treated 
as beasts. 

Scull thinks that the eighteenth- 
century belief in thecompletecpnttnui- 
ty between all forms of animal lue- the 
Great Chain of Being - helped to 
support the earlier and harsher view of 
insanity, for the belief In continuity 
allowed mental disorder to be Warned 
on- the animal features of Its victims. 
But this conclusion fils poorly with 
-Scull’s own emphasis on the eight' 
eenth-century adherent* to the notion 
of there being a rigid distinction be- 
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his paper on the soda! history ; of 
Victorian psychiatry, and by WlDiam 
;■ Bynum, Jr, writing on rationales for 
i. .. the therapy of the period. The increas- 
ing centralization of power of treat- 1 
ment in the medical profession and in 
the asylums, public and private, is also 
h referred to by Nancy Tomes In her 
account of early American construct- 
■ ion and management of asylums. She 
l usefully reminds us that their “advo- 
cates had to convince the public that 
i insanity was a curable disease, best 

1 treated iij a mental hospital”. Bui 
given thb commendable emphasis by 
these authors on such a striking change 
of social policy, it is even more striking 
that no writer in this volume offers us 
any real explanation otfbis remarkable 
shift in public attitude. Why, from the 
mid-eighteenth century onward, did 
treatment of the mentally disturbed’ 
. suddenly become of interest to medical 
practitioners? Nb doubt once they 
/ becqnie interested^ they . had meflns 
available to them of first consolidating, 
. tod; thto: ektendlag, their .area ; of 
. concern. But what produced - their 
roheem? Historians of psychiatry ■ maV 
■ fiqd the answer too obvious , too hard, 


also to be used as shorthand for the 
phrase "certifiable to a mental asyjuin 
on a wide variety of grounds”. The 
terms, "insanity” and s lunacy” were 
certainly not lupited in their meaning 
to “inability to reason upon the evt- . 
dence of the senses’’. Epilepsy, mental 
retardation, senility, chronic hysteria, 
acute alcoholism, persistent eccentric- 
ity - these- were only a few of the 
grounds employed for certification, 
Elaliie Showalter gryes the case of a , 
seventeen-year-oltT girl committed to 
Edinburgh Asylum because ‘ without • 
showing any previous sign of insanity, 
except conduct that was caUed-way- 
waro and disobedient, she ■ left ■ net •, 
home, wandered to where some work- 
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^. ;top'long, jdr simply riqt their current 
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Show alter suggests, were conunon 
means of dealing with unconventional 

sexual behaviour by women. , r \ 

peter McCaqdiess, in an essay on 
wtongfid i»nfinement. tells’ ys that m , 
1829 Sir George Tu thill, a physidanat 
.Bedlam, gave as his evidence of the 
man, Dawes’s insanity that Davies s . 
uncles were insane* that he, learned 1 to: 
boxy and.that he said "that be could 


waiter’s essay, from which these ^fi- 
gures are taken, goes on to note that 
female inmates llv^d longer than, male 
inmates, tod also remained longer, in 
English public asyjums and hospitals. , 
Since there were more pauper women 
in England than pauper men, and since ' 
therels apparently some evidence that 
paupers m general were more readily 
certified than members of the paying 
classes, Showaiter concludes that -the 
public asylums helped to create their 
own majority , populations of female 

Incurables. ■/ ' 

V The point which remains at issue is 
whether the standapls' for certifying', 
paupers were actually lower toap those.; 
tor certifying middle-class poopje, Sno- 
walter slmpfif refers to “a wide rpnie of 
contemporary observers" who said so. 
But McCahdless quotes , both The 
Timer ah'd -.fa Select Committee on; 


by a physical disease: that it was 
“caused by Bithcr physical disease pr 
mental aberrations .Mpst Britishdoc- 

tors naturally- favoured the firat view, 
and 1 Roger- Copter, In his persuasive 
paper on the historical importance of 
phrenology In the development of 
psychiatric theory, Indicates why phre- 
nology became sg popular wilt ^ the 
medical profession ut the period 1825- 
45: Phrenology’s founder, F. J. cnil, 
claimed that insanity was a pty™ 
ditoase. df the brain but mat the 


S'-—’. — : ■ — .. . i i. 

encouraged the notion that human 
can explain why the Great Chain fjj 

i _ j-aa Man okAttln tainiwn- 
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thought to apply to human ppy«« or 
rationality. 


ditoase of the brain but mat the 
disorder cohld be either structural or 
functional. This seemed to explain why 
post-mortems . did not always reveal 
oropnlc lesions in the brains of eextified 
patieitls. Moreover, . by correlating 
. each sort of psychological disturbance 
with a particular area (an organ). Of the. 

i ■ • tflVE'-' B 


In the end, Victorito psychiatric . 

theory was paralysed ^by asking toe 
wforig questions, and WctOiian public 
therapy was swamped by : the flood of 
pauper patients who were qhtonejlto 
lntdthd asylums by beneficent lepsia| t 
tion. These twin P^ ce ^ , S 
docmne&ted Since "rertifiahte 

lunacy” vras hot tjtd name of a spcctar.; 

able set of mental mlmehts,, ltcouidimt 

be investigated either ' medically ^or 
psychologically. R required sodoloW- 
cal investigation. Because scientific 
knowledge about mental disorder was 
"lacking, moral assessment wu: the 
common subsiftilte. Michael Cltok, m. 
■hia!pap6r on tHc; yojectioii by Britjsh 


T/mw atfd !a Select Committee on 
Uinacy- as arguing, ip mld-tontuiy, 
that it was iii' the interest of public 
asylums Vtb release patients at’ the. 


the other hand, private wylmm were- 
operated tor: profit, if Was '\fi their, 
ownpra^fiftancjal interest 
lnsti(utions/we|f filled: : and for t that 


■ rot every mental ubwuw. 

Consisted In strengthenhigcertajh use- 
ful organs of the oraiit-by benevolent 

■ care to as to supbresA t to .^ u hWJP| . 
, ; ones. Ohe pf th^ haprito 


■ 
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moral irresponsibility'* und “moral dc- public expense was more a matter of 
pravity” which those physicians putting them into live storage than it 
ascribed to the mentally ill. it was only was of integrating them into factories 



natural, therefore, that many therap- 
ists, as McCandless notes, “seemed to 
be constantly trying to enlarge the 
boundaries of insanity* 1 so as to equate 
it with unconventional behaviour - 
behaviour which was to be corrected. 
In part, by homiletic techniques. 

The tone of didactic moralizing in 
Victorian physicians was rather fierce. 
In discussing the Victorian boundary 
between criminal responsibility and 
insanity, Roger Smith quotes a remark 
made by a Dr Winslow about a woman 
who confessed both to adultery and to 
the murder of her six children but 
successfully pleaded insanity; “If she 
were insane, her mental derangement 
was the result of the immoral fife she 
had led for years, and as her insanity 
was self -created, the go Hows ought to 
have claimed her for its victim . The 
need for self-control, and hence the 
need to be responsible for one's own 
mental stute, were deeply ingrained in 
Victorian morality. The doctors' com- 
pulsion to blame uie patients for falling 
ill - for succumbing to sin - largely 
accounts for the psychiatrists’ interest 
both in reforming their clients' charac- 
ters and in urging them to repent. 

This highly informative and sobering 
book makes it obvious that most 
Victorian mistreatment of the mentally 
disturbed was due to false beliefs about 
the nature of mental disorder and to a 
willingness to treat its victims as 
non-human. This certainly demon- 
strates the general importance of our 
having true beliefs; but it also raises 
questions which the volume’s contribu- 
tors deal with only in passing: Why do 
so many Victorian psychiatrists now 
seem to us crazier than their patients? 
Did dealing in such ignorance with 
lunatics drive the doctors mad? Had 
they no responsibility at all for their 
false beliefs? 

Klaus Doemer’s Madmen and the 
Bourgeoisie, first published In QeTinnn 
in 19§9, bears the intellectual scars of 
its period. More ambitious in scope 
than the volume edited by Scull, this 
book summarizes, and meditates on, 
the history of British, French, and 
German psychiatry from the early 
eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
turies. Lurking in the wings of this 
discussion is a shadowy argument 
which periodically comes on stage for a 
brief bow to the author's applause: it is 
that the rise of psychiatric medicine in 
the years 1750-85 was somehow con- 
nected with the onset of the Industrial 
Revolution, the rise of free contractual 
.labour, and the increased social visibil- 
ity of the poor, the mad, and those who 
were. both. The connection, Doerner 
seems to be Baying, Is that with the 
arrival of Industrialization, the insane 
were regarded as economically, and 
hence socially, useless. Their irrational 
and unpredictable behaviour was seen 
as disruptive of the efficiency of a 
modem bourgeois state, yet their 
labour,, like that of other social out- 
casts, was badly needed for the expan- 
‘ sion of industrial production ana for 


and armies. Elsewhere Doerner refers 
to the more familiar suggestion “that 
after the transition from the agrarian 
extended family to the bourgeois small 
family, the latter could not possibly 
lake care of an insane (retarded, ill, 
old) member, and therefore special 
institutions proliferated". He does not 
reject this suggestion, but acceptance 
of it would drastically alter his labour- 
theory of institutionalization. 

For an English-speaking audience. 
Docmer’s account of the early history 
of German psychiatry makes available 
a considerable amount of unfamiliar, 
and sometimes bizarre, speculations 
on madness and its therapy. Out of the 
hodge-podge of somatic medicine, 
proto-psychiatry, idealist philosophy, 
and Christian theology which consti- 
tuted psychiatric thought in 
nineteenth-century Germany, emerge 
figures such as Huyner, the humanita- 
rian reformer, who nevertheless de- 
vised a hollow running-wheel in which 
the patient could bring himself back to 
his senses and the real world by 
physical exhaustion. Doerner, mlhcr 
characteristically, takes this invention 
to be “renewed proof that identity, the 
dominant theme of the time, was not 
merely an epistemological problem but 
increasingly motivated by the 
bourgeois quest for social identity". 
What he means, apparently, is that 
Hayner’s wheel is an example of the 
psychiatric reformers’ attempt to give 
insane people a “social identity” and to 
bring them under the discipline of an 
industrializing state. If the use of the 
wheel will serve to support this conclu- 
sion, then so will the use of public 
mockery, purges, beatings, and all 
other forms of Iherapeutic terror. But 


usd in the colonial armed forces. The 
state tried to integrate these outcasts 
Into the economy by creating special 
; institutions In which psychiatric medl* 
' cine would bo- used to reform the 
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A photographer for many years before establishing his reputation as a painter, Robert Rauschenberg has recently 
once more interested himself In the medium. Robert Rauschenberg Photographs (about 140 unnumbered pages. 
Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 0 500 54075 6) contains examples from both periods , including that reproduced 
above, taken in Boston, Massachusetts, during 1979-80. 
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unatlcs drive the doctors mad? Had what distinguishes these pre-industrial 
hey no responsibility at all for their techniques from that of Hayner? How 
alse beliefs? do we know whether any of them was 

Klaus Doemer’s Madmen and the being used to bring Its vtefims ‘‘under 
lourgeoisle, first published in Germnn *be discipline of an industrializing 

n 1969, bears the Intellectual scars of 7 , , u *? W F £ a Y®. as ? 6e ^ , 
ts period. More ambitious in scope therapist whether he had that in mind? 

han the volume edited by Scull, this Doemer’s account does bring out 
look nimmanzes, and meditates on, the constant association in German . 
he history of British, French, and therapy, as in that of Victorian Eng- 
jerman psychiatry | from the early | an j an£ j America, between psychiatric 
iigjiteenth jo the mid-nineteenth een- t rea t m ent and moral re-education. At 
unes. Lurking in the wings of this var i 0 us places he makes the Mandat, 
lucussion m a 1 shadowy argument point that because large sections of the 
vhich periodically comes on stage for a . e{ j U cated German bourgeoisie were 
’rifbowto the autlrors applause: it is excluded from economic and political 
hat the rise of psychiatric medicine in p 0Wer> the combination of political 
he yMrs l750-85 was somehow con- Impotence and an uncompromising 
reeled with the onset of the Industoai mora j code Jed them to Internalize 
Revolution, the rise of free contractual thelr powetlessness as a sense of per- 
abour, and the Increased social visibil- for which they held 

ity of the poor, the mad^and those who themselves to be individually responsi- 
werebpth. The connection, Doerner when this guilt-laden attitude 
ieetns to be sayine, j 5 r b&t with the eX p rease< | itself in treatment of the 
arrival of industrialization, die [ insane m g ntMy disturbed, Doerner says, h 
wore regarded as cronomlcally, and authorized every coercive means so 
hence socially, useless- Their irrat tonal t h a t morality could “emerge victorious 
and unpredictable behaviour was seen and break through all external barriers 
as disruptive of the efficiency of a anc j resistance and their internal cor- 
mpdem boureeqis state, yet their re i a , lves> the passions". There is an 
fobour,. like that of other social out- interesting conjecture here which is 
rasts, was badly needed for the expan- slnig g Hn g 6 t0 survive. But like so much 
rion of industrial production and for fels °f n Soemefs study. It is left to 
in forces. The make lts ovm way . 
state tried to integrate these outcasts 

Into the' economy by creating special Meanwhile the author, or at least his 

institutions In which psychiatric medi- translator, presses on to now condu- 
cing would bo- used to reform the slons with the aid of dangerously 
deviants 1 and protect the. public. This strengthened metaphors. “One of the 
particular combination of social coer- consequences", we discover, “of put- 
don aiid social welfare was one-way, ting idealism ‘on its feet’ apart from its 
Doerneir thinks . in which Hie bourgeois liberating aspect , was the fallu re of the 


By Peter Sedgwick 

DAVID LOCKERs (Editor) 
Symptoms and Illness 
The Cognitive Organisation of 
Disorder 


During a year’s investigation span- 
ning parts of 1974 and 1975, David 
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■ particular combination of social coer- consequences", we discover, “of put- 
' don aiid social welfare was one-way, ting Idealism ‘on its feet’ apart from its 
Doerneir thinks . in which the bourgeois liberating aspect , was the tallu re of the 
state successfully extended its claims to. natural-scientific and social-scientific 
have legitimate public authority. .‘feet’ to find a common rhythm within 
. ; If this, , in. outline, is Docmer’s J h * medium of the Jiberaf division of 
argument - and. the tolking-corrtpiuer labour, and to this day they tend to 
nature of die translation undermines march to their own drummer. 

any confidence In this maftof - then ' T . ; . . — 

j'.therelsUttfeitifi^ - 

, . that, hi? argumeht, which is also that of in Boundary and Space ■ - An Intro* 
Foucault, Is correct. No evidence :U duction to the . work ‘ of 
giventhat the pauper lunatics bedame o. W. Wlnnlcatt 096pp. London: 
j ;moirp sodd y vftibie with the.deyelop- h. ' Karnak (Books) Ltd. £9. 
A p»i)t of ^ industrial market economy 0 9507146 7 4)- the two . authors; 
•S .at the crtddf m eighteenth century, Mndpjeine Davis and David Wall, 
atoough the clairti is made repeated^. bridge, drawing, on both published 
• Nor ■ MW- reason given why at that a hd unpublished material, present 
tirae. lhe. lnsane:; should have been the -jndlh r themes ; of ' Wlnriicotl's 


Locker conducted and recorded a 
series of interviews' on personal* 
health matters With six women who 
had been asked to keep “health di- 
aries” about the symptoms and re- 
medies characteristic of thein and 
their families during the course of 
the study. Apart from some rather 
compressed theoretical observations 
(owing much to the ethnomethodolo- 
gical tradition of sociological en- 
quiry) which are placed at the begin- 
ning and the end of the book, Symp- 
toms and Illness consists of Dr Lock- 
er's commentaries upon a large num- 
ber of verbatim extracts from these 
women’s accounts of how they recog- 
nized and dealt with illness in them- 
selves and the other members of 
their households. 

Put this simply, the exercise might 
seem just one more feat of low-level 
observation in the spirit of modest 
empiricism that has infused much so- 
cial research in Britain. But what 
makes Symptoins and Illness an In- 
teresting work la the dense elabora- 
tion of the various explanatory and 
therapeutic strategies offered by the 
respondents and picked up in Lock- 
er'B very full glosses on the trans- 
cripts. There may be some doubt as 
to now representative of the general- 
ity of British wives and mothers this 


small sample is: Locker is curiously 
silent op the fact that all the • main 
breadwinners in . these homes come 
from the professional and managerial 
classes. But. the type* of competence 
in managing both family Illnesses and 
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: given that the pauper lunatics became D. W. Wlnnlcatt (196pp. London: 
j ;moru sotdal y vftiofo ^ with the develop- h. ' Knmak (Books) Ltd. £9. 

■"> pient of Industrial market economy 0 9507146 7 4)- the two . authors;. 
K .at the crtd'df tbs. eighteenth century, Madpjeiqe Davis and David Wall, 
although the clairti is made repeated^. bridge, drawing, on both published 
Nor a MW- reason given why at that a hd unpublished material, present 
t me. the. lngane:; should h?ve been the - jnalh ■: themes ; of ' Winriicotl's 
it* more economically use,, theory of poftohal deVelppmenti and 
leas and oMpctipnable than previously, show how : : he ‘ contributed - to an 
U >e had grounds, for; thinking 1 this , faddrsttndfog W thh slghificancb of 
^ Vproporitiori tO betruc. it would be easy infancy in the ^ whole life of human 
*' fo invem someirfeasons la its fav^ur . beings; In addltion, they reveal how 
But Downers ^playtime attitude to- personal ■ and professional influences 
Ward His own Iqaims; m$kea this Un- afffected his own development as 
necessary. Why, |6 take another exatn- paediatririan; child 'analyst, tehcher 
should , we : believe .that tte -aad theoriri! 'The ; book is 'divided 
-•rgeerfs riaio "'riecded’l ih^labourof under- three, main headings: .The 
Y^ ^hh^-Treei .the humber , Backgfbuhd,' The Theoiy of Emo- 
IpubliC^Mepended w(lrelyW: Honaf. ’Development. ,ancf Boundary: 
‘ hnd' Spare. ana a lbt of sourccs can 

.. increasingly lm found :m the reference section at 


of family or personal health- 

E roblems. We have, from these re- 
itively uneducated respondents who 
must have picked up their aetiologio- 
aJ knowledge from advice-columns in 
the popular press or else from other 
lay practitioners of health-care, a 
great wealth of causal agents ranging 
from the environmental (eg a 
change in the wind as a precipitant 
of hay-fever) to the biochemical (a 
Kim or virus), and from the familial 
(whether inherited or experienced) 
to the stage of the sufferer’s life 
, (menopause, adolescence). . In the 
case ot “stage of life” explanations, 
it seems that these function much o( 
the time as filters in the patient's or 
relative's decision not to call in the 
doctor. Illnesses which are attribut- 
able simply to the putative patient’s 
age-status, tend to get re-defined as 
being not quite illnesses after all, at 
least if he or she is on the elderly 
side. (Conversely, if the sufferer is a 
young child, symptoms may be 
accorded the priority of a special 
urgency, and the fact of the patient’s 
tender years may be mentioned to 
the GP*s receptionist to ensure that 
the news of the complaint will be 
taken seriously by her employer.) 

What Locker calls the “Interpre- 
tive” work of his respondents 
appears to play a very considerable 
part in the sequence of actions and 
relictions which lead to a medical 
referral. The thermometer is only 
one element, and perhaps a dispens- 
able one, in the modem household's 
' multifarious apparatus of lay diagno- 
sis, which consists in the main of talk 
and observation conducted on the 
candidatepatient’s own premises, as 
well as of a whole mass or theories 
about illnesses and their causes 
which are current among the ordin- 

! iry public. For Locker it is not simp- 
y the world, of mental illnesk which 
is. the subject of a thorough social 


(which are socially constituted) and 
“diseases” (which are a basic biolo- 
gical entity preceding the social con- 
stitution into illness). He claims that 
"what is labelled disease has an ex- •* 
Istence independent of interpretive 
activity, while illness does not'*. This 
sharp differentiation between the 
biological or organic datum of dis- 
ease and the social, value-laden con- 
struct of Illness Is not an unfamiliar 
development in the literature on the 
logic of pathology. It is argued by,V*“ 
for example, David Morgan, the 
sociologist who supervised the dis- 
sertation On which Symptoms and 
Illness is based, and has become .. 
common in recent American theoriz- 
ing on the nature of illness. The • 
trouble is that "disease” does have a 
well-founded and distinctive popular 1 
use, or set of uses, which overlaps 
with the connotation of “illness". As 
the transcripts of Locker's respond- 
ents indicate, a good deal of lay 
Interpretation revolves around con- ,. 
ceptions of an underlying biological 
disorder which is seen as responsible ■. 
for a patient’s symptoms. Indeed, the 
public at large may be said to be ; 
excessively inclined towards that re- 
ductionist view of the Illnesses whictj 
sees them as the unambiguous oyl- ■ l: 
come of a pathogen in the body, I 


.medical agencies (hat are discussed 
at length Here are likely to-be quite 
widely dispersed in modepn house- 
holds. Consumers of our contempor- 
ary, health-services operate with a 
.gapd deal of lay knowledge about 
the, expected course of illness and the 
extent to which il ls proper at any 
■ given point jri an illness to hand the 
problem ' over .to a professional ; out- 
side the home. White such lay know- 
ledge is rather unsystematlred; and 
pragmptic, it: is also (from the evi- 
dq'PGO' of Locker's ^ respondents) ex- 
1 tensive and; * complex’,. 1 covering 
psychiatric 'and . physical disorders, 
,the compjajnta of childhood and the 
. ; limitqtipns/Qf advancing years, j y 

' : Locker is thus able to list seven, 
different types of causal explanation 
.which are prOvjdrid in these accounts 


constitution (as the case of the anti- 
psychiatrists and “labelling'’ theorists 
would'have us believe); but illness ; in 
general, bc it mental, physical or 
mixed In character. In lini with the 
. more sustained theoretical arguments 
offered by Robert OjngwalF in his 
searching monograph Aspects of Ill- 
ness (published In 1,976), the present 
text encourages us to see illness , as 
an everyday, social construction, to 
be understood by reference to hu- 
man: meanings rather than to the 
impersonal causes favoured by many 
- professional diagnosticians arid ther- 
apists. ■ : \ ■ 


v It ;ta' a pity, that, having exposed 
(he futility ot thei appeal tp a' biojo-. 
gical level" of symptom-description 
which supposedly operates as a 
source of "raw” data; about the pa- 
tieilt, Innocent of any “interpretive" 
ordering, lacker stjll finds 1 irpora for 
,a distinction between ‘■illnesses’’ 

• -- - •• 5 . ' ; 


in the high-technology labs of medical 
science. ' 

The most disturbing feature of the 
accounts of ill-health given by Lock- 
er’s ladies, is the degree to which \ 
they are permeated by this technolo- -m 

gized, disease-ridden- vision of sick- t 

ness, at the expense of any more 

d rive ideas On how they and their . . 

Ilies might keep fit .and well. 
What Symptoms ana Illness blandly 
calls the “competence" of Its witness- 
es in the arrangement of their Illnes- 
ses Seems rather to reflect a p™ - 
found incompetence, even ; a certain ■ 
fatalism, when it comes to mining 
ing the dhances of falling 01 in me 1 . 
first place. 

Despite Locker's occasional P> ea jJ* | 

to the “commonsense understana- 

. ing” which fortifies, the labour of- , 
these anxious, Penelopes at the on?n- 
ding loom of domestic diagnosis and ' 
homely remedy, .Symptoms and lit * gi. 
ness is a useful work, which will w if; 
serve a place, in the basic reading- 
material . for the trainee doctor ['• 
psychologist or. social worker. But m 
. the absence of health education m ■ 

. schools .arid college?, 1 and: with ,. 

contrary; prevalence of flm®* - . - 
... inducing praetjees fostered by advori" . . . 
iiingiand life-sfylej common Sfnse » 1 
Ukely, to encourage aslmuch misjnfer- -n-- 
pretatlori :bK .health-problems a? mtgj' 

:. pfetation, . $nd thus 1 to ;rank . 

among tbe social factors contributing-.:' -j,; 
< to -mortality 'as well! ha morbidfty. • 
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Sounds and settings 


By Anthony Burgess 

EUGENIO MONTALE: 

prime alia Scala 

522pp. Milan: Mondadori. L20.000. 

It is not necessary for a poet to know 
about music, but it helps. If Swin- 
burne had not been tone-deaf, he 
might have realized that it was not 
within his province to contrive pure 
patterns of euphony: there was 
another art that could quite satisfac- 
torily exploit the allure of sound. 
Johnson, who got on well enough 
without a liking for music, encour- 
aged his literary successors to regard 
it as either noise or angels, but cer- 


tainly incapable of discoursing sense. Ernesto Sivori, had not died untime- Italian life is operatic. That Moniale, 
The tide turned with Browning. The |y. He remained a musician and, in this collected volume of his music- 
two great literary productions of between 1954 and 1967, contributed ai writings, is nearly always at the 
ion the cpminnl usnrkc nf mir ren- rpoular very well-informed articles ooera. and not listening to sympho* 


ing), reiy neavny on music, mere » w no assume mat ro oe Italian is 10 — * 

as much Wagner as Shakespeare in ^ mus jcal anyway. To these it must he was naturally interested in a form 

The Waste Land, and Ulysses showed ^ sa jd that there is no such thing as which used words to a musical end. 

that the sentence could be an ana- an Italian. There are, for instance, . . . reo „i a r Scala renertoire 

logue of the musical phrase, the Neapolitans, who assume, as black . Mon . ale u f ua n v witnesses along 
fugue could be imitated, and that the drummers with rhythm, that they are JJl*,, r ,?”u a L%n— «« 


* u b u ’- drummers with rhyltim, that tdey are ^j?h "swciT ‘Mmoarative n^eltier*M 

total structure of a novel could learn naturally endowed with the singing JJi n JjJJ H * of We ber It con- 
from sonata form. gift, a/d there are Romans, who Dargom^he^y and 

James Joyce was a tenor and, make no such claim. Ilujr ' « Bellini’s II pirata. When an opera is 
had he not been diverted by litera- ably less musical than Lngland, and sq neg | ecte d t hat a performance be- 
ture, he might have been a great audiences at U /“ la ’ M ll *"; ar .^ comes a novelty, the fault usually 
one. Eugenio Montale was gifted regrettably limited in their openffc | ies - in ^ words. Of the Bellini work 
with a fine baritone voice, and he tastes. If opera, which does not m- he says; “Romani's execrable 
might have attained professional sla- dude Wagnerian music drama, is the ljb |lQ _ seems to have touched 
tus with it if his singing master, national art, it is because southern r «- 


Measuring the masterpieces 


great if flawed, work of art - it is followed the work with a text or score, ie «o of Verdi’s Nabucco is incom- 
characteristically modern, and mis- and it is supposedly for such "serious prehensiblc, but he finds a primordial 
taken, to answer affirmatively. Certain- opera-goers thnt these books have power In the music. In on article 
ly this book suggests that either more been written, as well as for the "stu- called “Porole in musics’* he faces up 
than one of Gluck's works should have dent or scholar". What makes this to the problem of the composers 
been considered, or that, more pro- volume, in spite of a few helpful poetic taste, often severely racking, 

1* L.... J.~n Ik* «*« ^ .* - -*■ 


characteristically modern, ana mis- 
BY Michael Tanner taken, to answer affirmatively. Certain- 

__ — ■ — |v this book suggests that either more 

t urkuiAnn nr !■ wan one of Gluck's works should have 

PATRICIA HOWARD (Editor). been considered, or that, more pro- 

C. W. von Gluck Orfeo fltably, it should have dealt with the r _ , w _ 

1a , n „ two greatest operatic sellings of the the lack of any sense of strong personal 

n of *22107 1 Orpheus myth, as Joseph Kerman response or capacity for raising the 

u ait ttoii x does, with brilliant concision, in Opera crucial critical questions. 

JULIAN RUSHTON (Editor): ^ D mma (nowhere referred to in this 

W. A. Mozart Don Giovanni book). Patricia Howard's own con- Lucy Beckett s Parsifal commentary 

165pp tribulions are dull, and her critical immediately reveals itself as being in a 

0 0) 29663 3 perceptions don’t rise above: "In different league from the other two. 

tncY BECKETT (Editor): loosing this happy ending, Calzabigi Her interest m the work s nitense. and 

™ TS/ was Sy intending to replace the 

Richard Wagner Parsifal baroque solution of Striggio s libretto 

163pp set by Monteverdi witn a modern, 

0 521 29662 5 rational, enlightened ending”. Given 

Cambridge University Press. £9.95 the supernatural context of the work, 

(paperback £3.95) each. how could such an ending be appro- 

— priate? And is it appropriate to 

Opera is one of the supreme cultural ^ISismrtwhrtSe 

achievements of the post-Renaissance jnu?’ Bv merdv emploring 

“ j-JLI MM &\efo^ 

'S££t is about” - She ducks au the 


seen as “il Glinka, I’iniziatore”. The 
libretto of The Rake’s Progress fas- 
cinates him, but, before the trium- 
phant premia re at the Fenice in 
Venice, he doubts whether its di- 
versity of styles - ranging from II 
Mikado of Sullivan to La Terra De- 
solate of Eliot - can be matched 
musically even by Igor Stravinsky. 
At the performance - at which the 
composer-conductor bounces like a 
"burattino di gomma" and has a look 
of Benedetto Croce doubled over an 
ancient codex - the libretto seems to 
lose much of its modernist savour 
but gains in stylistic coherence. Then 
he wonders it it is less a matter of 
style than of technique - entities 
wnich Stravinsky likes to confound. 

Montale is sympathetic to Wal- 
ton's Trollo e Cressida, but finds the 
music basically insular, Latin only in 
its aspirations. He sees Britten s 
Giro df Vile or Turn of the Screw at 
Venice and finds its “atmosfera 
viziata” not far distant from that of 


the imagination of the composer only ton’s Trollo e Cressida, but finds the 
in respect of the part of music basically insular, Latin only in 
Imogene ... the other characters its aspirations. He sees Britten s 
are respectively a baritone and a Giro df Vlte or Turn of the Screw at 
bass, not a couple of living person- Venice and finds its “atmosfera 
ages.” Montale admits that the lib- viziata” not far distant from that of 
retto of Verdi’s Nabucco is incom- Graham Greene (he is always ready 
nrehensiblc, but he finds a primordial with a surprising analogue: Gersh- 
power in the music. In an article win's An American hi Paris sug- 


_ _ — - — IU IIIW |iiuuiwm W» »■■»* vs/iiipwjvi is 

been considered, or that, more pro- volume, in spite of a few helpful poetic taste, often severely lacking, 
fltably, it should have dealt with the pointers, depressing and dull reading is admitting the mystery of expressive 
two greatest operatic settings of the the lack of any sense of strong personal excellence survivingjritical rejection 
a if? „i. Wank 1 trnrman rAcnnnBP. nr fJinncilV for TBlSinZ IRS 


of the words set. “The truth of the 
matter is that genuine poctiy ajready 
contains its own music and will hot 


uiucicm league uuiii me umci mu. setting, that comes through despite 
Her interest in the work is intense, and the banality of the words. Verdi is 
she commands a superbly incisive onc Q f those who “si contentano de- 
style. After giving an excellent survey situazione espressa in parole" - 
of the sources, relating them at every no t the parole themselves. 

' . ,, »L. .... 11/ ntlkom 


point to the use Wagner made of them, 
she produces an analysis of the text 
whicn goes far beyond a redundant 


Western world. Notoriously it is an 
unstable art-form, with several ele- 
ments in potential conflict, so that its 


how could such an ending be appro- which goes far beyond a redundan 
priate? And is it appropriate to synopsis , si nre she casts light on s ^irie . 
say, as Howard does on the next page: though not all, of the bewildering 
“‘Realistic’ - yes: realism is what the and obscure remarks and incidents m 
opera is about. By merely employing the drama. She is especially lllumtnat- 
this hatefully evasive modern locution mg on the scene between Kundr y and 
- "what x is about” - she ducks all the Parsifal in Act II, Wagner s most 


As befits a potential Nobel prize- 
winner already internationally 
acclaimed, Montale discloses an in- 
ternational musical, and literary, 
appetite. He praises George Gersh- 
win , suggesting that if ever the 
United States should produce a 
genuine national operatic tradition, 
that same Jacob Gershovltz must be 


win's An American hi . Paris sug- 
gests Hemingway’s Fiesta to him), 
though he surmises Britten to be not 
a Catholic but a “crisliano-pagano 
trouble”, nn artist who needs to fish 
in dirty waters. 

Montale writes a graceful journal- 
istic prose unsullied by musical tech- 
nicalities. He is not comparable with 
"Corno di Basselto" in that he lacks 
the daring to anathematize Ihe 
mediocre and is a little too ready to 
be pleased. He dutifully, against the 
grain one would think, accepts Wag- 
ner but finds few Italian voices able 
to cope with him. He is urbane, 
catholic, a delight to Tend, and it is 
to be hoped that this exhaustive col- 
lection ot his ritratti will soon find an 
English translator. Apart from the 
distinction of its author, the book is 
an admirable guide to the whole 
operatic repertory. 

e Anthony Burgess 198) 


heights is constantly being thwarted by ' fo^of with: view, preposterously demandihg.The 

successful take-over bidslrom singers, , ound being covered ■ musical structure of the work is dealt 

strait-jacketing librettists, tyrannical ^ ^ fafihion b? Arn o| d 

producers and other hazards. This ^ read one anotber’s (SntribS Whittall, even if his final claim, that 

applies not only to the writing of operas the 


applies not only to the writing of operas 
themselves, but also to their perform- 
ance. In spite of the heavy odds against 
it, however, in nearly four centuries it 
has produced a remarkable number of 
indestructible masterpieces, many of 
them with controversial but endlessly 
fascinating dramatic content, which 
one would have hoped might lead to a 
correspondingly substantial amount of 
stimulating criticism. 

The actual situation is; alas, catas- 
trophically disappointing; if one wants 
to increase one’s understanding, and 
therefore one's love of the greatest 
works in the genre, one looks very 
largely in vain. There is an enormous 
amount written about opera,' but it 
nearly always seems to avoid dlscus- 


ot naving rega one anomers coninnu- 
tions. The discography, in this as in the 
other two books, is incomplete, inaccu- 
rate and uncritical. Anyone who needs 


Alan Blyth. 


“Wagner’s unprecedented and unsur- 
passed innovations as a form-builder 
are, ultimately, (he core of his great- 
ness and the basis of his most profound 
and continuing influence" is far too 
limiting' in its stress on his musical 
supremacy. 


From the grotesque 
to the comic 


By contrast. Julian Rushton is the HwhipwiWu 
author of most of the book on Don_ history, Lucy Beckett considers the 
Giovanni. An informative chapter by nature of the judgments m ^e b ythe 
Edward Forman on earlier versions of most interesting miudi ■ 
the «torv and a brief chapter by addressed themselves to the subject , 
Bemard^WiUiams on “Don (fiovanni including Hai^k, Ku^th^fous- 
as an idea", are the only contributions ton Stewart Chamberlain, Nietzsche, 
bv other hands (apart from the dis- Thomas Mann, Rohert Gutman, Carl 
Mirranhv) DAhlhaus and, I am bound to say, 

myself. Surely Hanslick and Gutman 

Williams’s essay f is ratraordinarUy 


IN ART 


..wmirnivruys seems io avoiu mscus- leased, sophisticated and sugges- 
tion of the crucial questions. One finds and has an fodigestlbly wide range 

endlessly repeated plot-summaries, 0 f reference. His attempt to cope with 

nnnniinte at nnan nn. merhf hirerDQ rfll- 


accounis of opening-night fiascos fol- 
lowed by triumph, histories of various 


tjie Commendatore's 


could have been omitted without loss. 
And it is possible to feel that her 
selective quotations and summaries are 
sometimes tendentious. But she suc- 



-j- ««— uk“, «* supper-scene is, like Don Giovanni’s, 

styles of performance, statistics of br “" but unsuccessful. “He is made ot 
success, biographies of angers, spec- „ writes, “and he does 

ulatlons about voices which can never — 

be verified - everything except a 


latore’s appearance in the ceeda brilliantly in giving an impression 
is, like Don Giovamri’s, of the variety, intensity and depth of | 


not come from Heaven (whatever he 


be verified - everything except a may „„ about his diet), but from the 
concentration on why opera, and par- cta J J c | I i aK | w here we first beard him”. 

• tlcular operas, matter. The warmest He continues: "He is a terrible and 

welcome should therefore be extended, unfo^geen natural consequence: of 
Ii) principle to the series of handbook? ,Gi ovfinn i’ s r ecklessncss. He is indeed 
which has just been inaugurated by the 1W e/natural 1 but only in the sense of a 
■ Cambridge University Press. The aim of an fl effects that lie 

of these books, in tire compilation of k>unnH tlia nahiral nrft nnF. that hrtnoS 


“He is made of the reactions' that Wagner's last mas- 
s, “and he does terplcce has evoked - and conti nues to, 
n (whatever be evoke. 

), but from the : , • 

irst beard him”. . What emerges, though, with i dlscon- 
a terrible and certing force, Is the strength other own 
onsequehce 'of Catholicism and ifs capacity to deflect 
s. He is indeed her. judgment, and even her under- 
in the sense of a standing, on the most straightforward 
effects that lie level, of what is in the work. Thus she 
t one that brings takes Gumemanz’s words as he anoints 
md judgment . Parsifal in Act HI. to be directed to 
lity of the con- . Christ rather than to. Parsifal Dimwit, 


Granted the fnteUlgibiUty of the con- pHst rather than to Paisifti himself, 
trast Williams draws,, this does buich ,ln spite of the fact that such a reading 
less than justice to flie music of this contradlcts the sense of the passa^e 


w t _ | Pilin' \Ji \rttUOW RIIU WilWSO *!**»* uW < IWVW*) 1, “* *“ fc,lW ” W * **' * . L 

of these books , In the compilation of tbe n8tura i n ot one that brings takes Guraemanz s words as ne anoints 

. whlcft the individual authors have been ' ew orc j er 0 f gujjt and judgment . Parsifal in Act HI. to be directed to J 

given considerable latitude, is to pro- Grantec j the Intelligibility of the con- . Christ rather than to. Parsifal himself, 
vide a history of the specific work and williams draws, this does much ,ln spite of the fact that such a reading 
its genesis; a detailed account of the , tb ' to the music of this contradicts, the sense of the . passage 

. plot; a musical analysis of tha work or gub u me i y J terrifying scene; and ‘ the .and its musical act gntp animent ^(a 
of crudal parts of It; an account of the jmnreasive trio for the masked guests in combination of , the Parsifal and the 
interpretations it has been given by t f,^pi D ale of the first.act surely points Pufe Fool motifs). - • 

entics, together with the author s or ncw order of guilt ahd jtidg- ■ i . . . 

compiler’s own view, if he or she has t » a pra yer which is answtred, at : jt is none the tan a piece- of 
one; and a bibbography and disco- whatever cost to the final integrity, of strenuously intelligent criticism such as 
-graphy. {Jie dfarna> | n the Stone Guest’s ' is rarely encountered iri dealing with 

■ . avtnearance Nevertheless Williams ! operator indeed with any of the arts. 

Of the first three books in the series apP® - ^ ore thought to the opera, and contains some superbpercentlops. 
onejs an almost tofal failure, relative » W bc pie , .. add an admirable and wholly origlna! 

'to the alms lust listed; one, is a rag-bag “JPJJL Jomiz s6 by the mildness actountqf the strains that hre caused in 


« the nature 
aratura— 
jins, through 
i place In the 
i classic of 
< In America 


THE JQNSfHIttN MASQUE 

Stephen Otgel 

An argument for the serious achievement . 
of these brilliant hut evanescatrt court 
anterialnmente, "...deafly the hast slnola 
place to.flo for a perceptive understanding 
of Jonson's masques un- 
Qtam Quarterly. %, .. P tha first tf, treat the 
masque as a owulnaly dornppstta art... 

. reiranns'the undteputed mBslor of Ha 
field... “^-Jonas A.Barlsh . ' . 

29.25 doth. -11.05 paper . 

A Uomlngslde Book. 

PROUST ANDTHE 
ART OF LOVE 

Hie Aesthetics el 8ex«Utv In the Life, : 
Tlmei, and Art of Marsel ProMt . . 

J.p. Rivets ■ 

A provocative and original assessmenl of 
•• the novelist’s View or sax', "mwn im • 
written what strikes mi as the best study 
- yet on sexuality add homdstouallty lp- 
'I. f Prouai’s]' wgre."— RCgarShattpck/Tw 
NawWkH^wotmksP'MyMh 

. Kant. A courageous thesis sustained from 


chekmiv^gismpUys 

Ktt » 

This anthology of mainly unpublished 
essays features Important discussions 
concentrating on ihe four chief plays. 
Assembles some of the most prominent 
Stericlsts and drama Grilles of America 

tow YbrJtUnhtoisIly Press. Jhsfiottam 
. Library 
36.75 . 

THEIWHOGMWW.J lu , 
PREFACE AND MIEWTORE M 
THE BYZANTINE OOSPEL BOOK 

■ Roberts. Nelson 
Traces the varying relationships oitexta 
. and miniatures Infireek manuscrlpls i oTv 
: the four fiospata from the ninth lo about • 
ths fifteenth century. Focuses gn SymP* 

• ■ of the ayangellats and on an vaminafion 
. of the textual history a maans ol dptdir 
mining the origins q( the dependant 
■' lihagery. . ■ ■ , 

NewtorkUtilvmttyPnSs 


svertheless ” Williams ib^TaTor r '-, ! 
thought to the opera . and contains some superbperceptiops. ‘S|3o • . , ; : 1 • • . . •••.'• •* >. ; 

irho seems td' be pife- - .arid an- admirable t and¥^U]r^guml .. X V , ^ f ': . ■! 


W, XXXVI. 

HlUs. 35.76 

THE ART OF LAUGHTER : 

Neh Schaeffer ■■■ ■ 

' In a sophldtlcalfld analysis of rituals - . 
comic forms, Schaefiar presents the rtia- 
Hon^p balvraw comedy and the com* , 
state or mind. Origlrai In ttaoryjracao 
ful and : amuring In sMa, and wnefratlhfl 
fo ils anetyses of works... -- Wayne c. , 
Booth, Unlvaralty of Ghtego '•> '• 

24.05 


account of the strains that fere caused in 
PqrstfaJ 


. cfeyoted lo eveiy)^rfagt and -even , ^e Unnecessary to anyone who has., ploying Korsc. 


I : 1 ^COLUMBIA .. .. 

■■i&vxfttssa tv: :■■■ % !■ 

tibns of performers, and productions \ , <■ .: / V ; \. / 

, are so dim and murky that they wilj be '■ '•-.*. r .; v ; 

ofusponly to psychplogista still efn- ■; v . •' 'i 1 /-- ■ -is 
.; ploying Rorschach test?.. : -r • ‘ ' "• 
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Journeys out of Separateness 



By Jennifer Uglow 

EUDORA WELTY: 

Collected Stories 

622pp. Marion Boyars. £15. 
0 7145 2728 9 


In the New Yorker in 1965 Eudora 

S defended “Where Is the Voice 
ig From? 1 ', an exploration of 
bigotry in the form of a monologue 
delivered by the murderer of a civil 
rights leader, with the words “There 
is absolutely everything in fiction but 
a dear answer.” Her assertion sums 
up the cumulative impression left by 
this splendid collected edition of her 
stories. They demonstrate such versa- 
tility that labels such as “Southern 
Gothic”, ''feminine”, or “symbolist” 
seem partial and inadequate. Yet 
they all share a sense of strangeness, 
an enigmatic quality which stems 
both from the author's respect for 
the secret lives of individuals and 
from her concern with metaphysical 
mysteries - the question or where 
man can look for meaning in the 
arbitrary and uncaring processes of 
nature and time. 

The edition contains four complete 
collections, plus two later stories in- 
spired by the turmoil of the 1960s. 
The arrangement' of the original 
volumes Is unchanged - wisely, since 
each collection haclits own shape and 
coherence. A Curtain of Green (1941) 
contains several stories of the Depres- 
sion, but is often bitterly funny, with 
a gallery of characters whose outer 
grotesqueries won Welty her reputa- 
tion as a Gothic writer. In The Wide 
Net (1943) the odd individuals re- 
main, but the sardonic resignation 
gives way to a more romantic ex- 

E loration of human loneliness and 
inging. The Golden Apples (1949), 
a cycle of stories with an extraordin- 
ary structural and symbolic unity, 
spanning forty years in a smnll town, 
pursues the oppositions of commun- 
ity and individual fulfilment, and the 
agony that accompanies a visionary 
openness to life. Finally, The Bride 
of the Innisf alien (1955), dedicated 
to Elizabeth Bowen ; suggests that 
the acceptance of loneliness can be a 
condition of the strength required for 
clear perception and for entry into 
the world, "the lovely room nill of 
strangers".. 

. Between these collections she also 
wrote three novels, The Robber 
Bridegroom, Delta Wedding, and 


The Ponder Heart, ami she has since 
written three more. Losing Battles, 
One Time. One Place and Optimist's 
Daughter. These, like her stories, are 
especially remarkable for their depic- 
tion of determined women, whose 
fate rarely corresponds to the 
stereotypes of female destiny. Yet 
although highly respected ana criti- 
cally acclaimed, her work has never 
won the popular readership it de- 
serves. Her writing is immediate and 
direct; she pins down idiomatic 
speech with hilarious accuracy, 
and locates her stories with precise 
detail in time and place. But the 
detail itself also provides dense pat- 
terns of imagery, and there is 
perhaps something disconcerting in 
the way her realism suddenly be- 
comes surreal, just os reality and 
fantasy continually blur in the minds of 
her characters: 

The cretonne pillows smelled like 
wet stones . . . The curtains hung 
almost still, like poured creum, 
down the windows, but on the 
table the petals shuttered all at 
once from a bowl of roses. 

A hallucinatory vividness colours 
her picture of the South, which is 
often presented as n region of 
dreamers, floating in a backwater of 
time. As Dicey, the Yankee cousin 
in “Kin" says . . everybody I 
knew there lived as if they had never 
heard of anywhere else, even Jack- 
son." The life and landscape of Mis- 
sissippi - the hill farms, the sleepy 
towns, the expanse of the Delta, the 
luxuriance or the swamp, the old 
frontier road of the Natchez Trace - 
provide the subjects of nearly all the 
stories. Welty clearly understands 
the city exile’s “Longing for that 
careless, patched land of Mississippi 
winter, trees in their rusty wrappers, 
slowgrown trees taking their time, 
the lost shambles of old cane, the 


the Tost shambles of old cane, the 
winter swamp where his own twin 
brother, he supposed, still hunted". 
It is, of course, welty s own country. 
Born in Jnckson in 1909, she has 
lived there all her life, except for 
periods of study in Columbus Ohio, 
at the University of Winccinsin, a 
course in advertising at Columbia 
University, New York, and* later, 
trips to Europe. But, as she and her 
commentators have often pointed 
out, she has a measure of detach- 
ment, allowing her to escape the 
burden of guilt and regret for South- 
ern history, since her father came 
from Ohio, and her mother from 
West Virginia. And although her 
early supporters included writers 
such rs Cleanth Brooks, Robert 



i Last . year, what did a congress in Florence on 
i chemotherapy, n seminar in Dakar on food 
| conditions, and ah exhibition in Beijing on 
J telecommunications aif have in common? 
j They ail appeared in 
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Penn Warren and Kalherinc Anne 
Porter, who were grouped around 
the Southern Review in Baton 
Rouge, she has never identified her- 
self with any specific southern group. 

This paradoxical combination of 
engagement and detachment is car- 
ried into her fiction, in the recurring 
narrative device of the journey ana 
in the persona of the traveller. They 
appear in her first published story 
“Death of a Travelling Salesman”, in 
which R. J. Bowman desperately 
struggles free from the longed for yet 
shocking security he discovers in a 
hill-top shack, “A marriage, a fruit- 
ful marriage . . . Anyone could have 
had that", towards his car which 
“seemed to sit like a boat in the 
moonlight". And movement as a re- 
placement for commitment is also a 
feature of Welly’s last story. “The 
Demonstrators", in which a doctor 
brands in his car over the irrational- 
ity of violence between lovers, 
hatred between races, and the emd- 

9 1 of chance which left his only 
aughter brain-damaged at birth. 


stories comes from the way Welty 
allows her characters to retain an 
inner life, hidden even from the 
omniscient author. Again this can 
involve the narrative structure itself. 
When events are described in the 
first person (“Why I live at the 
P.O.", “The Golden Shower". 
“Where Is the Voice Coming FromV") 


or from the viewpoint of an indi- 
vidual or closely-knit group ("The 
Petrified Man”, “Keela , “The Out- 


cast Indian Maiden”, “At the Land- 
ing", “The Whole World Knows"), 
the account may be so coloured by 
confusion, prejudice, ignorance or 
emotion that the reader is hard put 
to find a perspective from which to 
interpret them or to make moral 
judgments. Elsewhere the point of 
consciousness In the story may be a 
traveller who is in only partial pos- 
session of the facts (“The Hitch Hik- 
ers") or people wholly deprived of 
communication, such as deaf-mutes 
(“The Key", “First Love"), the inar- 
ticulate (“A Worn Path", “The 


laughter brain-damaged at birth. Burning”) or the insane (“Clyde”). 


AH the stories hum with journeys 
’j" and departures. One of the most 
impressive is the aptly named “No 
Place for You, My Love" which fol- 
j * lows two Northerners, strangers to 
’"I each otlior, on an impulsive trip 
J from New Orleans to the very edge 
f* of the gulf, as they expose them- 
selves to an unfamiliar world where 
‘ ' the margins of the road are full of 
“crawling hides" with "grins that had 
■jj come down from the primeval mud”. 
1U And often the journey offers an 
. ~ escape from the South towards the 
j' fulfilment of a dream. This is a cen- 
tral theme of The Golden Apples, 
“j but an earlier instance is “The Key", 
P* in which two deaf mutes, Albert and 
Ellie, wait on a station platform for 
if’ a train to Niagara - the ultimate 
,j^ honeymoon destination and also a 
.» place where “You listen with your 
' whole self. You listen with your 
'1 arms and your legs and your whole 
body - you’ll never forget what 
i hearing is, after that." Caught in 
' the excitement revolving around a 
■ dropped key they miss their train, 
“ which they caqnpt h^r. . Fqr I-.lsie, 
ier *9* whom the tourney was a oesper- 
ate bid to end her perpetual jsola- 
1 tlon, this is a disaster. But Albert, 
i “ who has just come to realise the 
“enormity of the venture", transfers 
his dreams to the key itself: 
im Perhaps he had even decided- that 
ier it was a symbol not of happiness 
;rs with Ellie, but of something else ~ 
art something which he could have 

__ alone, for only himself, in peace, 
j something strange and uniooked 

I for which would come to him. . . . 
I Much of the elusiveness of the 


The effect is to emphasize an 
alienation which the character con- 


tinually strive to overcome. They 
long, as the young girl Nina does in 
“Moon Lake”, to merge the self 
with that of another, “To slip into 


them all - to change. To change for 
a moment into Gertrude, into Miss 
Gruenwald, into Twosie - into a 
boy. To have been an orohan." But 
the possibility of such union is not a 
real one. The most explicit statement 
of this preoccupation comes in the 
story “A Still Moment”, in which the 
evangelist Lorenzo Dow reflects on 
his horror at Audubon’s shooting of 
a white heron so that he may study 
its beauty: 

He could understand God’s giving 
Separateness first and then giving 
Love to follow and heal its won- 
der; but God had reversed this, 
and given Love first and then 
Separateness, as though it did not 
matter to Him which came first. 
Perhaps it was that God never 
counted the moments of Time; 
Lorenzodid that, among his tasks 
'of, love. Time did ,not occur to 
' God. Therefore - did he even 
know of it? How to explain Time 
and Separateness back to God. 
who had never thought of them, 
who Could let the whole world 
come to grief in a scattering mo- 
ment? 

People adopt different defences 
against this existential loneliness, and 
against the ravages of chance, 
whether mis-tlmea good fortune 
(“Flowers for Marjorie”) or the 
accidental death of a beloved ("A 
Curtain of Green"). Some immerse 


themselves in daily life, and in ih, [ 
social rituals which figure repeaiajh i 
in these stones - concerts, parties 
funerals. The numerous suicides be- 
lie their apparent success. Others be- ■ 
come passive victims, finding contact ' 
jn total surrender. Still others try 
impose order, through love, throuA 
art. through an intense ecstatic mo- 
ment of vision, or through the “willed 
reality" of fantasy and dream. 

In the volume The Golden Apples 
the forces of love, sexuality, dream 
and art pull constantly against the 
small but remorseless demands o{ 
small-town life. We encounter a 
senes of artist-wanderers, who, like 
Orpheus, may be either god or vk- - 
tim, or both. Their attempts to break '• 
out of the enchanted frozen exist- 
ence of their town, Morgana, are 
enhanced by references to classical 
myth, Zeus and DanSe, Perseus and 
Medusa; to the folklore of natural 1 
fertility - “Tis the habit of Sir Rab- j 
bin, To dance in the wood”; and to 
archetypal symbols of submersion, 
death and rebirth. Above all the 
stories are permeated by the echoes oi 
Celtic mythology which cluster around 
Yeats's minstrel, the Wandering Aeu- 
gus, driven on “Because a fire was In 
my head" to hunt perpetually for his 
vision of love. 

Like Viigie Rainey, the pianist 
whose release from the community 
forms the climax to the cycle, 
Eudora Welty can convince us that 
she is in tune with the rain falling 
not only on “the whole South” but, 
“for all she knew, on the every- 
where". Both character and author 
confront the terror of separateness and 
find solace in a tradition of the im- 
agination which at once respects and 
transforms the violence of nature: 
“They heard through falling rain (he 
running of the horse and Dear, the 
stroke of the leopard, the dragon's 
crusty slither, and the glimmer and the 
trumpet of the swan." The publication 
of these Collected Stories allows us (o 
celebrate the achievement of one of the 
most entertaining, evocative - and - 
underrated - of American writers.'. 

We should like to inform readers 
that Gilbert Sorrentind’s latest novel 
Crystal Vision, reviewed in the TLS 
of December 4, will be published in 
this country by Marion Boyars 
(£6.95. 0 7145 2759 9) In May. Sor- 
rentino’s novel Aberration of Star- 
light will appear in a paperback edi- 
tion, also from Marion Boyars, al 
the same time. 

Forthcoming fiction from Penguin 
Books includes William Boyd’s A 
Good Man In Africa, which won a 
Whitbread Literary Award in 1981 
and evoked comparison with Kings- 
ley Amis and Tom Sharpe.. . 


Watching and Waiting 

Across the screen saxophonists perform 
a knees-up of artificial limbs, but your daughter 
is too humane for so cruel a . view. 

Busily colouring In The Worlds Animals 
she reduces a majestic giraffe 
to the homeliness of crazy-paying. 

You suspend a pair cherries over her ear, 
a dangling two-of-ipades, 
lowest, card in the grimmest suit.. 

-She stflps pne with her teethiind ofiers . 

The Skcred Heart -bieedihg for uTaJl. • • ' 

. Promptly: ignored with | the discovery 

. of the; riepbarit's useless privilege: 
to beat, upon his grey canvas • • 
the Imprint of God’i finger. 

... Too soon phe will no longer see 

that double bass player as a filly man 
dancing with a wopden lady but know him, 

sole demented mourner . 

clawing at his young wife’s polished coffin. 

Sufficient unto the day is the aardvark 

.(coloured purple); and conducting,^ everything 
. with a paintbrush - le Dpuanler with his music. 


and justias fast to sleep* 




David Sweetman 
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Instinctively inspiring 


By An drew Motion 

hoy FULLER: 

Fellow Mortals 

An Anthology of Animal Verse 
274 dd Macdonald and Evans. £9.95. 

0 7121 0635 9 

Why do we like animals? They are 
so well known for biting, scratching, 
gnawing, charging, trespassing, cater- 
wauling, interrupting, and fouling 
the footpath that it is sometimes 
hard to see how their reputation as 
rood companions ever gained any 
credibility. The ultimate power over 
them of modem humans fs a help, of 
course, and so Is animals capacity 
for blind devotion: even the most 
odious owners can command un- 
wavering adoration from their pfijs. 
And in addition, at least since the 
Romantics, wild life has often been 
thought to embody inspiring spiritual 
values. It is not just that birds and 
beasts exhibit what some people con- 
sider an exemplary fidelity to their 
instincts, but that they can hint at a 
self-containment and self-fulfilment 
which is denied to humans. Edward 
Thomas's “Sedge-Warblers" is about 
this: the "small brown birds are 
described as “Wisely reiterating end- 
lessly / What no man learnt yet, in 
or out of school." 


With the blessing of (and in aid 
of) the World Wildlife Fund, Roy 
Fuller has chosen the poems in Fel- 


low Mortals at least partly to illus- 
trate the development of these Ideas. 
It js, in spite of its slushy title and 
whimsical, undistinguished illustra- 
tions, an excellently catholic and un- 
sentimental anthology - and sen- 
timentality is the besetting weakness 
of modem animal lovers. This has 
not always been the case. Until the 
nineteenth century, with a few ob- 
vious exceptions like the' Duchess of 
Newcastle's "The Hunting of the 


There is a delicately controlling iron> 
throughout this marvellous poem, 
but as the bird’s fate approaches, 
Cowper’s own preoccupations are 
painmlly and transparently obvious: 

Just then, by adverse late Impress'd 
A dream disturb'd poor Bully's rest; 

In sleep he seem'd lo view 
A rat, fast-dinging to ihe cage, 

And, screaming at the sad presage. 

Awoke and found it true. 

Where Cowper uses tame pets as a 
way of idenufying his unruly feel- 
ings, the Romantics proper enlist all 
forms of wild and domesticated life 
to express a wider variety of func- 
tions. Nightingales, yeliowhammers, 
butterflies, badgers, ducks and dogs 
are all credited with the same virtues 
as tramps, solitaries and children. 
Wordsworth, in particular, extols 
animals with an earnestness which 
risks becoming ridiculous. His narra- 
tive “Fidelity , about a dog and his 
misting master, is a celebrated inst- 
ance: 

Yes, proof was plain that, since die day 
When (his ill-fated Traveller died, 

The Doe had watched about ihe spot, 

Or by his master's side: 

How nourished here through such long 

time 

He knows, Who gave that love 
sublime; 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate. 

The poem is a memorable one. but a 
milestone, nonetheless, In the history 
of sentimentality about animals. 
Wordsworth’s gravity seems to have 
prevented him Bom realizing the im- 
plication that the dog survived by 
eating the master's body. 

Much the same sort of po-faced 
earnestness blights many Victorian 
pnimal poems. But it is impossible 
not to notice, as Fellow Mortals pro- 
ceeds, that the wish to take animals 
seriously did not altogether prevent 
genuine love or admiration from | 
mingling with a sense of the subjects 
lowliness, Hartley. Coleridge makes 
the point well in his poem ‘To a 

urn umnM met fhf* 


Newcastle's “The Hunting ' of the Cat”: “The world would just the 
Hare", the natural and domesticated same go round / If I were .hang d and 
life ol animals was usually seized .thou wert drowned, / There Ms one 
upon by poets not for sentimental difference, tis true, “^Tho.u dost not 
reasons out because it offered them know it, and I do. Tjiis is substan- 
a chance to demonstrate ingenuityor daily the same atdtudeas 0 ™ “ 
imaginative reach. Donne’s ‘The oressed by Hilaire Belloc a hundred 


Imaginative reach. Donne's “The 
Flea" is an unforgettable example, 
while Milton’s catalogue of the amm- 


tlally the same attitude as one ex- 
pressed by Hilaire Belloe a hundred | 
years or so later - “The dog is a 
while Milton’s catalogue of the arilm- faithful, intelligent friCTd, I But his 
als In Paradise Lost is a feat of hide is covered with hair - end Ithe 
creation which almost competes with same “mixture 
the scale of its subject. ■ gory” hu ' undoub te. “?u«d ^ feto 

These and other, sjrdUr. re- mod em ^ tQ appreciate i t . rt e 

nas cxcludcd from^his anthology any 
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sponsca Qcpenueu *«*■■-■** r -_ dudcd from his anthology any 

on a firm sense of human superior- born afler 1900 , partly because 

lly: to expend as much candidly P°° “daunted ' at the prospect of 

strong feeling on pi animal as on a he was ou ^ efferent 

person, they imply, would be un- vcar f5? p art i y becau 3 e “it seemed re- 
worthy or Silly. Even in an epitaph Y obetry might swamp or blur the 
like Herrick's "Upon his Spaniell ^ 

Trade” the intricacy of the versifica- PW ^ as wit and 

tion attracts as much attention u ithe which the moderns 

emotion. The element of exercise is P . . detrac t or 

unignorable: dtvert a ^ D Hon from gentler and 

Now thou art dead, no eye shall ^ ever morc tenuous features m older 


For shape and service, Spehlell Uke .o P°^ h to make 

This shall my love do, give thy sad death rules for themselves, of course, but 
. one these seed needlessly defensive. For 

Tcare, that deserves of me a million. one thing, the evidence of Fellow 
, This kind of detachment becomes ■ Mortals shows that the past is rad- 
much more marked during the eight- Rent enough to look after, itseiLror 
eenth century. No matter how Gay another, the revival of Interest . m . 

or Pope, for -instance, might admire animal , poetry during thfc past , 
animals, they dispatch them to per- ; twenty-oddyears representsa “gnui; 
form moral ting functions and to caht' addition' to the ■genre. Ted 
illustrate classical precepts without Hughes, ^ pre-eminently, pre^ 

much attention to their individual .duced a bestiary in which the Words- 
rtatures, And if emotional involve- worthian tradition has been raaicai- 
ment looks like getting out of hand, jy updated. His is nature poetry with 
it is quickly subjected to irony: “Fair a n X-certificate - an Eggreaive rc- 
LadyT moderate your grief / - A minder Qf what he 
Friend’s advice may bring' relief / the deadne^ ofmuch rodd^jm urba- 
Gopsider that we All must dye / n| ze d human life. Aphrt from any-. 
Your Fish - your Dog - your Cat - , thing . .else, fpr W er 
& I." But this tone of voice is far , trated. the piwsit ^a nd . 
from being wholly dismissive. The with the.past would haVe falfllfed 
irony' operates as a protectioh against heart-felt , didactic , P a T^ , 
charges of soppiness,, but also per- by. the Woria-Wlldufe Fttnds, Direc* 
nrits the expression of straightfoN. .tor In his Fore^orti, .and pervaded 
ward truths - and animals 1 capacity - m 6re people to realize that ^without 
to fill this , serious role was treated '. a nlraa[s, without the habltat ln which 
with, steadily increasing gravity. Cow-' , they live* and thrive, mankind itself, 
per, in this as In. sp many other c^upot survive”,, .. 
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No Alternative 
The Prayer Book Controversy 
Edited by DAVID MARTIN and 
PETER MULLEN 

No Alternative cuiK ijma ul ihe moic sinking coninholions 
10 ihe conirowersv ihai meeic-J ihe public-Uion ol ihe 
Alternative Service Bool . arid in/ in poses them will 1 original 
articles irorn somu ol ihe protagonists and oihc-r 
Loniineniaiois. soiling the debate in us lull doctrinal, liicu.vv 
and ainsnc context Tin, amclus all stress the impurtance ol 
restoring tho precious heritage ol the Book ol Common 
prayer to us place at iho centre ol a living historical and 
literary tradition 

756 pages, hardback £9.50 10 631 12974 XI 
paperback £3.95 10 631 12975 8* 

Boethius 

His Life, Thought and Influence 
Edited by MARGARET GIBSON 

In tins volume scholars Irnm many disciplines - classical 
and medioval; philosophical, hisioncal, literary and lirijjinsiic 
- illuminate Boethius' work from diltciem duecnons. They 
enable us to see his achievements in Mid conloxt ol his own 
limes and ol the history ol thought, tracing tns inlliirnico 
right through iho Middle Auos until iho Ronaissanno 
478 pages, illustrations. £25.00 10631 It Ml 7/ 

The Butcher 

The Duke of Cumberland and the 
Suppression of the 45 
W. A. SPECK 

Based on the State papers and the papers ol the Duke ol 
Cumberland, 'The Buicher 1 . this history ol ihe last campaign 
(ought on British soil includes many contemporary 
illustrations and original battle plBns. It is the Inst detailed 
account of how Jacobilism was finally eliminated as a threat 

to the Hanoverian tegima. 

240 pages, illustrations, £1250 (0 631 IQ5Q1 81 

Hooligans or Rebels? 

An Oral History of Working-Class 
Childhood and Youth 1889-1939 
STEPHEN HUMPHRIES 

Stephen Humphries here shows that the rebellion ol 
working-class children and youth has a long history which 
has until now largely remained hidden By drawing ori the 
memories ol many old people all over Britain and combining 
them wiih forgotten documentary accounts, ha evokes a 
picture Of young people at wdr with adults in the days when 
children were w be ‘seen and not heaicL 
288 pages, illustrations. Cl 2. 50 10631 42382 01 


Wives for Sale ... 

Ah Ethnographic Study of British 
Popular Divorce! 

SAMUEL PYEATT MENEFEE 

Based on axtensive published and unpublished sources, this 
is a pioneering work ol British social history It examines Iho . 
practice ol 'wife-selling' as an illegal lorm o| divorce lor 
Britain's poor over ihree centuries. 

368 pages. C16.00 (0 631 10681 21 

Spain under the Habsburgs 

JOHN LYNCH 

The second edIUon of this detailed and comprehensive 
history ol SpBln has been extensively rewritten to take 
account of new research. ' 

Volume I: Empire and Absolutism tblo-ltwo 
■ 416 mw. hardback C 17.60 10631 12692 91 ■ 
paperback £7.50 10 631 12608 21 — 

Voluma 2: Spain and America 1 BOB- 1700 

hardback €17.60(0631 12702X1 
paperback £7.50 (0 631 1260901 

The Question of Class Struggle 

• Social Foundations of Popular 

1 Radicalism during the Industrial 

• Revolution 1 . ' 

CRAiG CALHOUN 

A melor challenge to the Marxlst position that revolutionary 
collecilve action is the probable or necessary product ol the 
development ot capitalism. Calhqurfs argurfrem derives not 


tire" deadness of much raOdpm uiba- 
nlzed hurtan life. Aphrt from Wj 
thing else, fqr FgUer to have Illus- 
trated; the present and ^ 

with the ..past would haVe fulfilled the 
heart-felt,. didactic ■ purpose outlined 
by the World Wildlife Fund’s Direc- 
tor In his Forevvortl, end persuaded 
more people to realize that ‘^without 
animals; without the NbIrat in wWch 

tbey livti. and thrive, mankind Itself , 
cannot survive";; ., ^ 

’ Kaitpr- Impure; ■ 


The European Family 
From Patriarchy to Partnership 
MICHAEL MITTERAUER and 
REINHARD SIEDER 

Durmg si* coniuiies oi religious, political and social 
upheaval, pariiaps iho most remarkable leaiuie ol the 
Euioppan larmly has been ns survival Yet ns forms and 
tuna ions have changed, and ibis book e-tammes lhese, v/hy 
u, uv havn corm* about and how they may all act ihe luture. 
(felvtiiiry) 256 pages, hardback £ IS.OO 10 631 12913 8) 
paperback C 7 50 t0 631 12923 5 1 

Language Universale and Linguistic 
Typology 

BERNARD COMR1E 

This book is about one oi lha most exciiing and lapidly 

dovaloping areas ol linguistics - the analysis, comparison 

and classification ol the common features and loans ol the 

oiganiMiion ol languages 

25o pages, hardback £14.00 10631 17971 5 f 
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Language and Other Abstract Objects 
JERROLD J. KATZ 

A radical challenge io current theoretical linguistics, arguing 
that language is B system ol nrwjjess abstract objects whose 
proper mis and relationships exist independent of tho mind. 
This conception of language tuns counter to ihB lids ol 
■inentaiism’ in linguistics, lha conceptualisl approach ol 
which Chomsky is the leading exponent. 

762 pages, hardback £1800 (0631 12946 4) 
paporb3Ck £7.95 10 831 12954 51 

Reading Nozick 
Edited by JEFFREY PAUL 

A collection ol critical assays about one ol the most 
important works ol political philosophy ol the 1970s - 
Robert Nozick' s Anarchy, Stale and Utopia, induing 
conttibu uons bom Bernard Williams, Robert Paul Worn. 
Judith Jarvis Thompson. Thomas Nagel. Thomas Scanlon, 
David Lyons and Robert Nozick hlmsejl. 
f February} 384 pages, hardback £18 00 <0631 12977 41 
paperback £7.50 (0 831 12978 21 

Reference and Essence 

NATHAN U. SALMON 

'Superior scholarship. The thesis ol this book ithe 
undetivabiliiy ol assent ie|'om horn lha theory ol direct 
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work.' Hilary Putnam. Harvard Unlveraiiy . 

(February) 308 pages, hardback C15.0Q 10631 13004 71 . 
paperback £6.S O (0 637 1300551 
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Capitalist Development and Agrarian v 
Transitiohs • J ’ ‘ ’■ 

DAVID GOODMAN and 
MICHAEL- REDCLIFT 

This' book examines capitalist development within agriculture 
• and analyses the reTaborw between bepilalist and peasant 
economies. \p there an Inevitable process which converts the 
''peasantry into a rural proletariat? The authors address . . • , .. 
, ihVhseK^ 'o thls centffll quastipn ;'. ' '. ■. ,: ;.. v i> '0 
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Perspectives on the Philosophy of 
Wittgenstein 

Edited by IRVING BLOCK 
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every aspect of Wittgenstein's philosophy. Tha 
are Irving' Block-, Kenneth Blackwell, Michael purnmeth Hidfi 
Ishlgiiro, Brian McGulpness, David Pears. P-M. S. Hacker. ... 
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Theology and Ethics 

JAMES M. GUSTAFSON . / 

Theology and Ethics Is Professor Gustalson's magnum opus. 
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Even in a region noted for its dra- 
matic political figures Anwar Sadat 


stood out as one of the most remark- 
able and controversial. Overshadowed 
before 1970 by his more brilliant 
Free Officer colleagues, Sadat 
seemed to be a different man after 
he became President of Egypt. 
In a single decade he reversed 
the socialist orientation of Egyptian 
economic life, opened up It is coun- 
try's political system, and changed 
the direction of Egypt's foreign pnli- 


Hirst and Beeson would doubtless 
agree. They argue that Sadat owed 
his popularity in the West to the fact 
that he made pence with Israel. 
There arc other factors: Sadat's 
apparent frankness, his political 
courage, never better illustrated than 
when, with nothing to gain, he 
offered hospitality to the Shah of 
Tran, and his expulsion of his Soviet 
advisers, nil contributed to his 
favourable image in the West; but 
substantially his biographers are cor- 
rect. Similar courage and independ- 
ence exhibited by Colonel Qadhafi 
have never done his image much 

nnnH Carfaf'c I. ■ 


Hirst and Beeson’s study is that they 


overrate the unity and power of the 
Arabs. Time and again events have 
demonstrated that although the 
Palestinian cause is a powerful Arab 


hearers, who included Yassir Arafat. 
Sadat subsequently claimed that he 
had been meditating the initiative for 
two months, but since he had never 


cal and occasionally inaccurate nJ 

f^ntinn nf tka A..L ■ 


By R. A. Markus 




cement it is not strong enough to 
prevail against the fundamental dif- 
ferences of interest which separate 
the Arab states. Leaving aside the 


spoken to anyone about the matter 
there seems to be nn wav nf nmvino 


rerences of interest which separate 


question of who was responsible for 
Egypt’s failure to gain a decisive 
victory in October 1973, it is not 
easy to see that the continuation of 
the military conflict could have 


good. Sadat's visit to Jerusalem in 
November 1977. the Camn nsuiH 


brought greater benefits to Egypt 
and Syria than did disengagement. 
Sadat judged that, even with Soviet 
help, the Arabs could not defeat 
Israel so long as the United States 
supported her. The oil weapon could 
not be relied upon to alter that situa- 
tion, for its use took as great a toll 
of the Arab countries as it did of the 
United States. Nor were the Arab 
states prepared to offer sufficient 
cash to satisfy Egypt’s internal 
demands. 


cy. He exchanged the Soviet connect- 
ion for a link with the United 
States, and first fought Israel and 
then nmde peace with her. To some 
he was a great statesman; to others 
including David Hirst and Irene 
Beeson in this biographical study, he 
was (he arch-traitor, the man who 
betrayed tha Arab cause. Sadat never 
changed, argue Hirst and Beeson; 
he was the same unprincipled exhibi- 
tionist after 1970 that he was before, 
and his so-called achievements were 
a fraud. 


November 1977, the Camp David 
accords, and the peace treaty with 
Israel arc (he pnncjpni fuctors in 
Sadat's reputation, ft would not be 
unreasonable to contend that his un- 
popularity with Hirst and Beeson 
nnd with mnst of the Arab world was 
due to precisely the same factors, 


and not to his inglorious early 
enreer, nor to any delects of charac- 
ter, nor to his failure to solve the 


Anwar Sadat was born in 1918 in a 
village in the Nile Della. Apart from 
a brief period of notoriety when he 
was tried for complicity in the mur- 
der of an Egyptian politician, Amin 
Osman, in 1946, be lived n life of 
obscurity until he burnt upon the 
political scene in 2952. For the story 
of this first period of his life we are 
largely dependent upon his own 
account, or rather accounts, set out 
in his two attempts at autobiography. 
Revolt on the Nile (1957) and In 
Scotch of identity (1978). Neither of 
these is a good book, and Revolt is 
downright bad. Hirst arid Beeson 
have a good deal of fun pointing out 
the discrepancies between the two 
accounts, such as the fact that Sadat 
averred his innocence of involvement 
in the murder of Amin Osman iii the 
mft. book and admitted his leading 
role in the affair in the second. 
JSrt countenance, unblemished in 
wi acquired many , warts by 
1978. Another obvious target is 
Sadat’s irrepressible determination to 
make the most of his own role in 
passing events, a habit which certain- 
ly justifies the charge of boasting and 
exaggeration, even if his part in the 


intractable internal problems of 
Egypt on which the authors com- 
ment at length. 

According to Hirst and Beeson. 
Sadat first went wrong on October 
14. 1973, when it was decided that 
the Egyptian forces should push on 
into Sinai from the positions they 
had secured on (he east bank of the 
Su« Canal. The first consequence of 
this decision was that the Egyptian 
armour outran its missile cover and 
suffered heavily, and the second con- 


sequence was that the Egyptians 
were unable to master the Israeli 
forces which had crossed the Canal 
in the Deversoir region. In their 
treatment of this episode Hirst and 
Beeson follow the account of Gen- 
eral Shazli, the Egyptian Chief of 
Staff, who blamecT Sadat's personal 
intervention for the error. Tne truth 
of the matter is still unclear. Sadat 
claimed that there was plenty of 
armour left on the east bank, blamed 
ShfttU for failure to contain the 
Israeli crossing, and argued that he 
had the situation fully under control. 
Mahmud Riad believed the original 
plan wos to advance immediately 
into Sinai and criticized the cam- 

a managers for undue caution, 
r than excessive ambition. To 
be pinned down on the east bank of 
the Canal was little better than being 
held pa the west bank, he argued! 
Whether Sadat was really responsible 
for the detailed management of the 
campaign is doubtful. 


Julyl952 revolution may have been 
rather greater than the authors 


would concede. And it is also true 
that Sadat is less than clear about his 
curious Journalistic and business ven- 
tures:, between 1944 and 1950. 

.Nor ^“Sadat's career between 
1952 and .1970 notably distinguished. 
He was n prominent, but not a fend- 
ing member: of the ruling group in 
Egypt for most of . fills time. The 
episode with which he was prind- 

nBlki'dreAalnMffl ' skn * l 1 


Kissinger's step-by-step diplomacy 
of 1973-75 could still be represented 
as leading towards a comprehensive 
settlement. By 1975, however, it had 
run its course and opinion had 
moved back to favour a comprehen- 
sive settlement negotiated through 
the Geneva conference. The Soviet- 
American declaration of October 1, 
1977, appeared to indicate general 
agreement on that course. The 
movement towards Geneva was frus- 
trated by Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem 
in November and in this book, as in 
every other, that strange episode re- 
mains a mystery. When Sadat made 
his celebrated reference to going 
anywhere in search of peace, even to 
the Knesset, it seemed no more than 
a typical piece of political rhetoric 
and was received in that sense by his 


there seems to be no way of proving 
that his claim was correct. It seems 
equally possible that his words were 
unpremeditated but that when they 
were taken seriously he decided that 
the notion was an inspiration and 
that a visit to Jerusalem could 
achieve a psychological break- 
through. Certainly he does not seem 
to have intended the visit as an 
alternative to the forthcoming Geneva 
conference, but rather as a pre- 
liminary to that meeting. To the 
Israelis, who had always disliked the 
prospect of Geneva, the Jerusalem 
proposal appeared as the alternative 
which it proved to be. The world 
adjusted itself to the new situation; 
the United States hopped on the 
bandwagon, abandoning a discon- 
solate Soviet Union; and the Arab 
world was well and truly split. 

Three explanations of Sadat’s most 
dramatic action may be offered! 
First, through ignorance, he bungled 


history.which is the chieT 
of their work. Hirst and BeS’ 
often contrast Sadat with Nasser?)-' 
is presented as the Bayaji 
of the Arab nation. But in 
Nasser’s affair with Arabism was m 
of such long duration. He became fe 
hero in 1956 and its victim in ]%; 
and in the last three years of his life 
moved steadily away from an Anb 


MARGARET GIBSON (Editor): 
Boethius 

His Life, Thought and Influence 
451pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 
0 631 11141 7 


towards an Egyptian policy. In mm 
ways Sadat built upon the last wort 
of Nasser. 


HENRY CHADWICK: 

Boethius: The Consolations of Music, 
Logic, Theology and Philosophy 
311 pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £18. 

0 19 826447 X 


Gibson's own contribution provides a 
fine example of the way in which 
manuscripts of Boethius's theological 
treatises, by no means the most in- 
fluential of his writings, of glosses and 
commentaries on them, can cast light 
on the academic interests of students at 
Erlangen, Cracow and Vienna as late 
as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
and the seams, we are told, are still far 
from exhausted: “Something remains 
for the student armed with basic 
palaeography and a railway time- 
table." 


will find hints of the extraordinary ease 
with which the author moves about in 


the whole of classical literature, phil- 
osophy and Christian theology, from 


Plato io Boethius's own day, and. 
indeed, as appears elsewhere, well 
beyond. This ease and his knowledge 
of the most recondite of technical 


writings, for instance on Peripatetic 
logic, enable Chadwick to eaten reso- 
nances in Boethius’s work, to identify 
sources and to note parallels and 
contrasts which would remain opaque 
to most scholars. But this is not all: 
Chadwick manages to find, among the 
austere abstractions of Boethius's trea- 
tise on music, and to include in his 
richly but lightly learned commentary 
on it, distinctly sharp comment by 
Boethius on the political circumstances 
of the moment. 


the business and was subsequently 
carried along by events which he did 
not understand but which he sought 
to exploit. Hirst and Beeson incline 
to this theory, mixed with th* 


The third possibility is that Sadai 
genuinely thought that he was not 
abandoning the Arab cause but [jin', 
his approach to Jerusalem would i- 
Iead on to a comprehensive peso. \ 
Hence his repeated statements th« L, 
the Palestinian question remained (T 
the heart of the problem and toj 
linking of the Sinai settlement wiih 
proposals for the west bank in (be 
Camp David accords. In which cast, 
it was not Sadat who abandoned the ; 
Arab cause but the Arabs who re- 1 
jected the Egyptian leadership whkb 
they had previously acknowledged 
So, at least, Sadat claimed. 


Itseems peculiarly appropriate that the 
founder of a great Oxford bookselling 
and publishing house should choose, 
for the celebration of his own ninetieth 
birthday, to mark the fifteenth centen- 
ary (give or take a year or two) of the 
birth of Boethius. If academic booksell- 
ers and publishers need a patron saint, 
one is ready to hand in the figure of the 
distinguished scholar whose interests 
spanned almost the whole range ol 
academic disciplines of his day and 
whose own creative labours were in- 


Sludies of the influence of Boeth- 
ius’s works and their transmission 
predominate , rightly, in this collection. 
Several essays, nowever, arc devoted 
to facets of particular works and indeed 
to Boethius's life and times. Among 


these Anna Crabbe’s essay on "Liter- 
ary design in the De Consolatione 
phiiosophiac ’’ is notable for the illumi- 


dic educated filite who knew Greek as the author says, he could rely on 
well, kept their contacts with Constan- good modern commentaries: the key 
linoplc and their fingers on the pulse oi ideas which have gone into its making 
Greek intellectual fife. have, in fact, for the most part, been 

... ... .. . , discussed in the earlier chapters. The 

It is the outstanding achievement of Consolation stands in intimate and 
.haiiwick s biography to allow us jo di|CC| annuity wnh the whole of 
*e Boethius s i career and his thought Boelhius > s lhough |. Reading Chad- 
is a unified whole. Political and theo- analyses, careful, detailed and 

logical alignments were never, learned 0 f Boethius’s writings on 
perhaps , more closely intertwined than Ml(sic and AT j lhme tic, of the transla- 
ln his lifetime. During the long- t j onS and commentaries and the logical 
drawn-out conflicts among the clergy , treatises, and of the theological tract - 
ihe aristocracy and the people of Rome alcs we arc cons , anlly reminded of 
over the papacy (498-506), conflicts t ^ e homogeneity of Boethius’s intellect 
which had their roots in , among other ua | car g er Elements are gradually 
things, doctrinal differences between built u „ w hich find their grand syn- 
the western Church and the court at thesis his final meditation on the 
Constantinople, the Gothic king coulu m y S teries of evil, freedom and provi- 
not fail to become involved in (he . * 
struggles in ihe City. Many prominent , 
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It is (he outstanding achievement of 
Chadwick's biography to allow us to 
see Boethius's career and his thought 
as a unified whole. Political and theo- 
logical alignments were never, 
perhaps , more closely intertwined than 
in his lifetime. During the long- 
drawn-nut conflicts among the clergy. 


the aristocracy and the people of Rome 
over the papacy (498-506), conflicts 
which had their roots in, among other 
things, doctrinal differences between 
the western Church and the court at 


tended to bring into a unified synthesis 
the intellectual achievement of ancient 


to this theory, muted with the 
second, which is that Sadat’s action 
was deliberate and represented a 
considered preference for Egyptian 
national interests over Arab 
nationalism. They remark that 

nine amnfJf.1l.. -I 


Like most modem Egyptian lead- 
ers, Sadat claimed to be a fellah, and 
was accused of being a Pharaoh. 
Hirst and Beeson dismiss him as a 


science and philosophy. It was a happy 
inspiration of Sir Basil Blackwell s to 
choose so fitting a companion for his 
birthday festivities; and the result is a 
fine and beautifully produced book 
worthy of the double celebration. 


showy, unreliable trickster. It may 
be that he will come to be seen u 


Most of Margaret Gibson’s volume 
is concerned with the influence of 


nating comparison it draws between 
this work and the book which was both 
its model and its challenge: August- 
ine’s Confessions. In his autobiography 
Augustine had charted the course of 
his conversion to God, in language 
charged with the intimacy of personal 
relationship; Boethius’s religion was 
cast in an altogether more intellectual 
and abstract mould. What touched him 
most deeply at the end of his life, when 
he was writing his crowning work, was 
“the loss of the ability to perceive the 
true order and proportion of Crea- 
tion". John Matthews deals with 
Boethius's position in relation to his 
own class, the senatorial aristocracy, 


The political circumstances of 
Theodenc's reign (493-526) are the 
backcloth of Chadwick’s biography, 
with which the book opens, Boethius 
belonged to a circle of Roman aristo- 
crats Tierce in their devotion to the 
Roman past as they saw it, and equally 
fierce in their loyalty to Catholic 
orthodoxy. By now they had come to 
combine, in a way which would have 
shocked some of their ancestors, 
zealous adhesion to Christianity with 
love of their classical past: a fusion 
which made it all the harder for them to 
accept Ihe rule of a heretical barbarian. 
To some of them, Including Boethius 
and his father-in-law and mentor, Sym- 
machus, the regime of an Arian Gothic 

*1 'L- 


Romans were looking for possibilities 
of reconciliation with the Eastern 
Churches. 

Boethius made his own contribution 
to the debates of these ycais. In a fine 


From its start Boethius's programme 
had been conceived in terms of the 
construction of nn intellectual syn- 
thesis which would complete the de- 
ficiencies of Lnlin culture, predam i- 


to the debates of .these vcbts. in a i fine nHnt |y literary and rhetorical in its 
analysis of his fifth theological tractate emphasis, by the science and philoso- 
Chadwick shows him taking an active pfiy 0 f Greek thinkers, now threatened 
part, characteristicnllv n highly Intel- by oblivion. His whole literary and 
Icctual one, in the * ecumenical dia- educational programme reflects the 
logue" of his day. His altitude of assumptions of the late Platonic 


logue of ms nay. ms biiiiuub ul assumptions of the late Platonic 
philosophical detachment, Chadwick schools of Athens and Alexandria. The 
writes, “conceals the degree of nls preparatory disciplines are essential 
engagement with the issues. He is stages of tne completed metaphysical 
convinced that a number of divisive v j s fo n _ Logic was an indispensable 
problc ms in ecclesiastical communion tool . we have noIed one ou t C ome of the 

cimnlii ku a Iaa nf ImolltOflf 1 - * - !.L 


iii tooi; we navenoieu one outcome ui me 

are created simply by a fog of linguistic intense seriousness with which Baeth- 
confusion. Among logicians he is one ius re gardcd it, in the short theological 
of that species who, hopes^, by treaties whlch was h j 5 one original 

work, contributed to the Christological 
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badat s action was especially popular 
m Egypt and consequently charge 
him with populism, although it seems 
hard to blame statesmen for trying to 


that rare phenomenon, the Aid) 


pragmatist: keep the situation fluid; 
never mind if the road does not run 


Boethius on medieval thought' and 
letters: an influence unrivalled in the 


uhiu io Diame statesmen for trying to 
give people what they want. But, of 
tMurse, Hirst and Beeson believe 
that Sadatis true people were the 
Arabs and it Is their romantic, uncriti- 


straight; take what is on offer ei 
any time and you can always come . 
back for more. It is not a very dlgni- !'■ 
fied policy, but it may yet prove to ‘ 
be more efficient than either print!- 
pie or force. 


mathematical sciences, music and 
astronomy, and only slowly and part- 
ially eclipsed in logic. As Alison White 

Dnutkiiig'i rta Arithtnptlm 


umi wiadSf %nw uwiim*w. >»• j * 

and to the Ostrogoth ic court of King 
Theoderic, and Helen Kirby with the 
literary milieu. A magisterial introduc- 
tion to the volume by Henry Chadwick 


King - even though he had been 
civilized by a Roman education, was 
favourably disposed towards his 
Roman subjects and intent upon pre- 


drawing distinctions and Looking for 
dear classifications, to reconcile rather 
than separate." His commitment to 
Christian orthodoxy - proclaimed with 


work, contributed to the Cbristological 
debate of his day. Tire sciences (not 
arts, as Chadwick rightly insists) of 


conceals the range of learning and 
research which lies behind almost 
every sentence. In twelve astonishing 
pages we are given a convincing sketch 
For a portrait of the man and his 
thought, and even pointers to bis 
permanent importance. 

These twelve pages are, of course, 
distilled from the long-sustained 
labour of research and reflection which 
has gone into the making of Professor 
Chadwick’s own book on Boethius. 
The author’s characteristically light 
touch, urbanity and determined con- 
ciseness conceal much of the twisting 
and often thorny path which he must 
have travelled to reach his goal. Byway 
of example, let the reader turn to page 
92, chosen almost at random, where he 


e 

An extension of Europe 


remarks of Boethius’s De Arlthmetlca 
and De Musica , their fate was to 
become set texts (the latter still used in 
seventeenth-century Oxford); and “to 
prescribe a text is sometimes to sound 
its death-knell’’. Boethius’s scientific 
works became the victims of their own 
popularity and were supplanted by 


summaries, simplified analyses and 
commentaries. These essays, especl- 


By C. H. Dodd 
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pressures which that implies. Yet de- 
spite the enthusiastic promotion of 
nationalized industries in the 1930s 
by the bright new Atatflrkist state, 
aided bv Soviet experts unH Hncnito 


oy the bright new Atatflrkist state, 
aided by Soviet experts, and despite 
the American-style entrepreneurial- 
ism of the 1950s (with rather more 


measured development thereafter), 
Ihe economic field is apparently still 
as it ever was for the Turks, a 


Sadat’s biographers contend that 
his decision to seek a cease-fire and. 


subsequently, disengagement was an 
error. A more judiciously managed 
campaign, backed by united Arab 
support, Including the use of the oil 
weapon, and supported by Soviet 
weapons, might have maintained 
enough pressure to- force a compre- 
hensive peace settlement. Sadat’s de- 
cislon in favour of disengagement led 
to the break-up of Arab unity and 
proved; to be the first step on the 
road towards the withdrawal of 
Egypt from the Arab ranks and the 
making of a bilateral treaty with 
Israel which, left Syria, the Palesti- 
nians, Lebanon and Jordan in the 
lurch. Between 1973 and the signa- 
tute of the Egyptian-Israeli peace 


qbyious sUccessor to Nasser - until 
their fall from grace Amer, AH Safari 
and Zakariyya tyohleddin all seemed 
more Jtkely claimants to the throne. 
- Sadat s chief distinction was his ability 
. to survive in the shadow of Nasser, 
even at the !cost of being dismissed 
^contemptuously by bis patron as a 
■ yeoman, md;hWM this circumstance 
, ..which nude him. heir apparent when 
; Nasser died ,'V FoW predicted along 
••reign.-;,.- , ...... 

L* evldenise of his career 

^before 1970:- one 


The state of Turkey bas always been 
a matter of concern for Europe, and 
such Is abundantly the case today. 
Turkey is an outpost of Nalo in a 


perpetually fermenting Middle East 
and a notable, if intermittent, exam- 


pie of a country which has success- 
fully Imported a liberal and democra- 
tic political system. But above all, 
perhaps Turkey’s fortunes are vital 
to Europe because she has signified 
a firm intention of becoming a foil 
member of the European Commun- 
ity. For Turkey - and for Europe - 
this is a road strewn with hazards, 


among which the economic ones 
loom digest at presem. A book like 
William Hales, which provides a 
comprehensive account of Turkey's 
recent economic history, is therefore 
very welcome, especially when, as in: 
thw case, the .treatment I* not ,im- : 
possibly, technical. Nor does DrHale' 
neglect the political aspects; Indeed ■ 
it is both unusual and refreshing to 
find a book on economic history end- 
ing by expressing the view that the ■ 
most serious economic problem is, at" 
heart political, and- will remain so for : 
many years tp come. 

• i Hale ^begins the modest; iritent- 
tpn of outlining the evolution df 
policy and the course «o( . Turkey* ' 
economic development since the 
foundation of the Turkish Republic 
". 1923. One roasori for In(CreBt-|h 

J “V ,er ; P Q f iod is that planned 

h&sjjeen' a 


■ 1 (l uut 

take them, because, .Hirst and 
Beeson claim, he lacked both princi-i 

P.& pnd u? < * 0 !i aUn 8 a* 11 *. Sadat had 
thrown himself pn the charity of the 
United States only to discover that' 
the - .workhouse was • Managed by 
fa (he, case . against? 
rith vigour in a book 

polemic against: the 

serving as a Warning 
S- « Is based upon a : 
’ of sources knd. , 
)t; .is a less ' skilful . 
t anti-Sadat view than > 


veritable slough of despond. 

Hale provides some reasons for 
Turkey's economic troubles beyond 
the more popular psychological or 
cultural ones, but first .he points out 
that dire though Turkey’s economic 
plight may be, ,her annual growth 
rate rince Atatflrk’s time has hardly 
ever fallen below six per cent - and 
tms against the background of a 
population that has grown three-fold 
5 1 * 1 ®® ,192? to reach 45 millions in 
1980. This growth was not accompa- 
nied by the immigration of the pro- 
letariat - the real wages of the Tur- 
^ rker I 050 steadily up until 
1977. Where Turkey has gone wrong 
is. n clinging too hard to indus- 
trialization at the expense of agricul- 
ture. and particularly in ' foiling to 
tac ~® the problem of the notoriously 
Inefficient national enterprises set up 
m the 1930s as a practical means of 
furthering economic development. 
Tnwe enterprises have often . been 
ufed tb provide, livings for those 
whom fortune has deprived of any 
political, foture, but who do riot al- 
ways, possess the tequlslte Industrial 
and commercial skills. But apart- 
nrom the continuing effects of histor- 


stand why Turkey has now to be 
massively financed from abroad. Yd 
simply to explain the country’s pit- 
sent predicament is not Hale’s aim. 
Instead, he covers its economic his- 
tory comprehensively, entering fully 
into the period he describes. After 
an introduction on Turkey's natural 
and human resources, there is a sub- 
stantial section on economic develop- 
ment between 1923 and 1960, though 
. the bulk of the study concentrates on 
the period from I960 to 1980. For 
this latter period we are provided 
with informative and thorough analy- 
ses of national income, planning, 
savings and. investment, monetary 
and fiscal policy, labour and social 1 
policies, and foreign trade and exter- 
nal economic relations, including 
those with the European Commun*. 
ily- Specific sectors of the economy 
are also ; examined. Most of the 
analysis rests on primary sources, but 
a wide range of secondary sources 


ally in Part II of the book , give between 
them an impressive account of the 
intellectual life which Boethius’s writ- 
ings nourished and the intellectual 
energies they helped to release and to 
shape for several centuries following 
the Carolingian revival of learning. Dr 


serving continuity in the administra- 
tion, Hfe-style and culture of Italian 

nnt hut rnitcp nnin". 


defiant simplicity in the fourth (but 
chronologically probably the first) 


Romans - ,i could not but cause pain". 
Symmachus, Boethius and a few others 
of the Roman aristocracy were never 
folly reconciled to Gothic rule. Reluc- 
tant collaborators, at the best, they 
were, however, a minority, isolated 
even within their own class. 


Though politically isolated, especial- 
ly in the last and acutely strained yean 
of Theoderlc's reign, Symmachus rind 
his friends nevertheless enjoyed un- 
rivalled prestige. The regime tried to 
win them over, and honoured mem- 
bers of their families with high office. 
Though they had no monopoly of 
education, and although Boethius 
stands alone, on any reckoning, In his 
intellectual stature, they were among 


theological treatise, whose authen- 
ticity, sometimes doubted, Chadwick 
has defended convincingly - his lively 
interests in logic, in Greek thought and 
in reconciliation with the Greek 
Church, drew from Boethius’s pen 
what is his most original work. It was 
not without its bearings on Italian 
politics, or pn his own tragic future. 

After- the reconciliation between 
Western and Eastern Churches in 519, 
the religious sympathies of many of the 
Roman nobility exposed them to sus- 
picion at the Gothic court. A man as 
isolated among them as Boethius had 

. - ■ 1, Tka 


arts, as Chadwick rightly insists) of 
music and arithmetic, too, were pre- 
paratory: they are "foothillsof a massif 
whose summit is in heaven”. 


become was especially vulnerable. The 
Gothic king felt threatened , his regime 
being made unstable through the new 
rapprochement between the emperor, 
now again a Catholic, the pope and 
some of the Roman aristocracy. 
Moreover, as Chadwick argues in a 


The Brutus tradition 


That work of astonishing power and 
austere beauty, the Consotalion oj 
Philosophy, thus emerges from Chad- 
wick’s panes as the final knotting 
together of the main threads of Boeth- 
ius’s intellectual life. Boethius was now 
separated from his beloved and well- 
stocked library but, apparently, able 
to draw on his extensive reading with a 
remarkable readiness. The chapter 
devoted to this climax of his work a 
compelling assessment of the work as a 
whole. The Consolation Is not the work 
of a crypto-pagan, or of a a Christian . 
who, at the bitter end of his life, has 
seen his faith collapse; nor is it the 
work of a Christian wishing to dress up 
his Christian belief in Platonic guise. 
ThoUnh profoundly religious, It Ts not 
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not readily accessible to those with- 
out Turkish have also been used. 
The story is enlivened by the judi- 
cious use of international coiripari’ 
sons,' which often show that Turkey 
is not so 'singular in her economic 
misfortunes as many Turks believe. 

Hale’s bQok is both thorough wd 
well-balanced. It hfls the added 
nfant of examining Turkey’s econo- 
mic history against the background 
of the author’s extensive knowledge 
of Turkish politics. His study does 
not rise to the level of a politics! 


Ceri Davies remarks, in Latin Writers 
of the Renaissance, that whereas the 
French humanists of the sixteenth 
century rejected the old French liter- 


ary. forms, those ■ of Wales were in- 
spired by their humanism to redis- 


cover their own native literature. 
Sion Dafydd Rhys wrote his Welsh 


elegant preface quotes Xenophon, 
Seneca and Quintilian. John Davies 
was also familiar with the humanistic 
and historical literature of his own 
time. His view that the Welsh lan- 
guage was derived from Hebrew may 
not commend itself; but Ceri Davies 
does well to quote his moving de- 
fence qf the utility of studying bis 
native language. 

Welsh literary men of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries still 
derived inspiration from the Hlstorla 
Regum Bntannlae of their twelfth- 
century predecessor Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, with its account or how 
Brutus, great-grandson of Aeneas, 
colonized^ their country; ; and the 
.attack upon its credibility, by / Poly-; 
dore VergU in his history of Eng- 
land, -written at the request of Heqry 


between the total scepticism of Poly- 
dare and the total credulity of Prise. 
Later still John Davies stood up for 
Geoffrey, even against the formid- 
able Camden, ... - 

Sir John Stradling, the heir of Sir 
Edward, was a tolerable Latin versi- 
fier. Dr Davies quotes a hexameter 
, description of the family seat, which, 
as he says, is a passable specimen of 
its kind. More notable is Sir Johns 
epigram on Machlavelli’s Prince: 


fascinating Section at the end of Chap- 
ter One, imperial policy required a 
sacrificial vicrlmi at the Gothic king s 
hands in order to undermine Italian 
Catholics’ loyalties to him. intrans- 
igence at Constantinople and insecurity 
at Ravenna made Boethius loo ex- 


suggest that Boethius was writing con- 
sciously as a Christian: seepage 237). ft 
is the work of a man who bad long age 
come to see reason and revelation as 

two separate sources of truth. It rounds 

off .and gives artistically the most 
satisfying expression to the vision im- 
plicit in the dry, often abstruse and 
rigorous intellectual quest of the scien- 
tific 'find philosophical writings. 


posed: found guilty of treason, be was 
executed, probably in 525. 


But not before he had time irt prison 
In Pavia to complete his greatest, 
though by no means the most original, 


Professor Chadwick has given us not 
only the first complete Intellectual 


prindpis ingenlum praewptis imbuis: 


princeps*. 10 prius 
imbneret. 


, — . "W® ui maiui- 

fctfl legacies of this sort, Turkey suf- 
fered .massively from the 1973 nse in 
Ihe price of oil, with which the con- 
tused and harassed government^ of 


analysis of economic rferfsipn-nfakiu 
yet in. the interstices of the econoip 


arguments the. political often Intrude* 
as the, reason whv this or that policy 


the succeeding years could not cope. 
Although tiiere are shortcomings in a 
number of areas (like -. the - develop- 
ment of tourism),' it fa- the . cost of 
etierev which is the 


was or waa'nbt followed r- as in 
ca^e of land reform. ; . 


A major problem for Turkey ( « 
for. Bay, India,. Is whether It Is pool- 


■ ■ « mj nuhmw. aa f 

ble to combine economic develop- . 

. measure of liberal " 
press- 


Europe in a language known to all. 
Rhys was a ,schplaf of Christ Church, 
Oxford, studied at the. Inns of Court, 
and then made. his. way to Italy, 
where he took tfae degree. of MD at. 
the University of Siena and bee ante ■ 
headmaster of a school 1 at Pfctoia, : 
bringing out a Latin handbook on . 
fee pronunciation of Italian. After 
.returning to Wales '■ he gavfe up 
. schoolmastering to enjoy the patron- 
age first' of Richarf Davies, Bjishop - 
ot St Asaph and theh of St Davids, ' 
1 who .maintained a kind 6f . Repafa , 
■ sance court' in the : middle of Cannar-, 
thenshire, and.- after bis death) of Sir. 

OJ....- J 01 *lY I n.: /Via., 


Vffl and published in 1534, promp- 
ted several of them to defend him. 


The first and most thoroughgoing 
defender was Sir John Pri$eY married 
to a niece of Thomas Cromwell and 
a member df the commhsiotyent to 
inspect the monasteries of 1 England 
and Wales before their dissolution. 
He pointed, out; with ’some teas on, 
that Geoffrey was not necessarily a 


Uar simply because his facts wdre not 
confirmed by classical historian*. The 
learned rturhphrey Llwyd of'-. Den- 
bigh, who studied at Oxford, ^en- 
joyed the ^patronage of Henry Fltz- 
alan. Earl bf Arundel, and -travelled 
widely 1 on the Continent i ,collaborat- 
c lively with the - great . geo- 


But by far the most celebrated 
Welsh author of tfae . time- was ; John' 
Owen, of Plas Du, LlanarinoU, near 
Pwllheli, a Wykehamist and Fellow 
qf New College, who as Dr ; ; Davies . 
says was far better known on the 
Continent in his own lifetime than his 
contemporary William Shakespeare.. 
Owen wrote about 1,500 Latin epi- 
grams in the manner of Martial, 
even ; attaining the distinctiou .of, 
being 'put oh the Index; th? Church 
. did.', not relish such touches atf. Ius 
reference^: based on. Acts. 8. . to the 
;■ .practice: Of: sjmonyj.. ., '. i( •'•".i; 

so I%ini»dierti Rpmao.snb htdW U* 

• SlntopefrCIteinae nemo nttnft,negat, ‘. 
ft ij hard nowadayj tp understand 
. the reasons for Owen’s Implease 
popularity, which was. especially 
great bi ‘ : seventeenth-century Ger- 
■i maiiy, where Johann. Peter TiU i rerir 
dered a hundred Of his epigrams fate 

' it I “ I • ■•.v . '* , V 


* 1 Privzrte Coirespondence of Queen Victoria and 
V; :the German Crown Princess 1878-1885 . ,.J> ; 

. r . / : ';1 : ; Edited. byvRoger Fulford . ■ • 


' i ^ r ^' L Thl^ fifth' fetscinating voiaroeW mdtH« and daughter , ' 

ft^neMtl’‘ ! s *:l£ f ' . ; : coTriKpbnderi(^pr«d:hte^ t 


7 - ^ England dnd a frank co^mentari/ ort international alfalfa ,, 7 <: 

, ■' , ; ■( i towards the end pf .the last century#- !/; : . ' j : 
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Cinderella in the drawing-room 


By April FitzLyon 

CendriHon 
Coitesloe Theatre 


Pauline Viardoi’s salon opera Cen- 
drfllon, given a single performance 
on December 22 by the Intermezzi 
Ensemble, was more of a Christmas 


House could learn something from 
this company's clear French pro- 
nunciation. it was almost impossi- 
ble to guess what language was used 
for Covent Garden's recent produc- 
tion of Alcesie, but the words of 
CendriHon came over quite clearly. 

The programme notes stated that 
Pauline Viardot was the first Dalila 
in Saint-SaSns’s opera. Although she 


cnsemoie, was more oi a Christmas had manv first oerformancM in her 
treai for parenls than for any but the crcditS was nm hi. 

most snnnfclicntori rhilHron* V,,.» cJsjfa cia, ° nc OI 11 l ? 

true that Saint-Sagns wrote the work 


most sophisticated children; but the 
children survived - it only lasted an 
hour - and the parents were en- 
chanted by this elegant and witty 
musical trifle. 

At a Victorian Christinas party the 
dressing-up box is brought out, and 


with her in mind; but she was fifty- 
six when the opera was finally pro- 
duced in 1877, and she never per- 
formed it on the stage. 


himself took part in non-singing roles 
™ 11 was all good family fun. But, 

S h Liszt and other influential 
), a few professional perform- 
ances of Le dernier sorcier were 
given at Weimar and Carlsruhe. 
Although friends such as Qara Schu- 
mann were flattering, the operette 
did not transfer happily from the 
drawing-room to the theatre, and the 
libretto, in particular, came in for 
harsh critcism. The writing of lib- 
retti is a very special art; although 
Turgenev was a great novelist and 
infatuated with a prima donna, these 
assets proved insufficient. When, in 
1971, the Metropolitan Opera Stu- 
dio considered performing Le dernier 


When constabulary duty’s to be done 


the whole family nlaysTho story~of in.'Vr'W 



play; there is no more to it than 
that. The libretto (by the composer) 

Is a model of its kind: succinct, 
sparse and fust-moving. The music is 
highly professional, very fin de sitcle 
French, with a touch of Massenet 
and an occasional glint of Offenbach. 

Each number Is a mild and melo- simplicity of, say 
dlous send -up of some operatic con- 1904, Pauline v 


freshness and nnivefe which would 
"have satisfied Perrault himself’. In 
1904, when she wanted to create a 
small work for her pupils, she went 
back to Perrault, and created some- 
thing essentially French: n fairy story 
told to the grown-ups with the seeming 
y, Francis Jummes, In 
was eighty-four and 


■- ;J 
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They put on CendriHon instead. One 
can only be thankful that the opera- 
tic collaboration between Turgenev 
and Brahms - of all people — 
aborted; a sketch for that libretto 
was recently sold at Sotheby’s. 

It is unlikely now that Pauline 

... - r .. unu Vl “ r dots other operettes will ever be 

ventlon: the ballad, the coloratura S?‘ n 8 blind. CendriHon was not her ^ ved * * or they, too, suffer from 
ana, the love duet; and there is even ralstajf; most of the music had been 1 wgenev s libretti; but some of her 
a sextet and a mini ballet. Robert composed over thirty years earlier for °‘ fier compositions might be worthy 
Carsen and Peter Evans created a dernier sorcier (1869), one of the , Reformers' attention, and should 
swift-moving and visually attractive operettes she wrote in Baden-Baden to gladden , feminist hearts - the list 
production; Maureen Lake was the Turgenev’s libretti. In 1869 the music °l fema 7 com P°sers of the past is 
accomplished pianist; and Christine was right up to date, reflecting - no s , Among Pauline Viardoi’s 
Collier was a touching and credible doubt unconsciously - the spirit of the {here arc man y songs to words 
CendriHon. Second Empire which she so much we H-known French, German and 

The singipg, it must be admitted ? ep,ored ‘ 1904 il had al ready Russian poets; many arrangements 
left much to be desired. Pauline become someth, ng of a period piece. 

Uke all the Garcia family, Pauline 

had composed intermittently since 
her earliest youth; and she was no 
dilettante, having studied composi- 
tion with Beethoven's friend Anton 
Reicha at the Conservatoire. When 

she retired from the stage Turgenev 

encouraged her to take: up cpmposi- . (on, look. bit 

tion again; they wrote several performers should beware. When the 
operettes together.. These were origi- ^ 
nally conceived as drawing-room en- 
tertainments for students and the Viar- 
dot children to perform. Turgenev 


Viardot was the most perfectionist of 
singers and the most exacting of 
teachers, and demanded a very high 
standard from her pupils, for whom 
CendriHon was written. She would 
have been disappointed. The father's 
mia, a real hit tune which stopped 
the .fhow when it was performed by 
Opera Rare at Hintlesham Hall 
some years ago, was muffed and 
made no effect at the Cottesloe 
Theatre; and there were other im- 
perfections. But the Royal Opera 


. _40puiL 

mazurkas, which delighted Chopin- 
himself; and a few works for piano 
and for small instrumental ensem- 
bles. And, while we are about it, 
what about her sister La- Malibran's 
songs, praised by Berlioz, Schumann 
Hnd Debussy? These, like Cendril- 





By Richard Combs 

Prince of the City 
Various cinemas 


If there weren't so much of Prince of 
the Citv , if it didn’t work over its 
subject' in such exhaustive detail, 
there would, strangely enough, be 
less need to explain what it is. If it 
were pared down to a more standard 
feature length (as some of its critics 
have claimed it could and should 
be), the psychological connections, 
the moral and ethical dimensions, 
would emerge more clearly from the 
chaotic narrative. As it is, it is not 
merely long (just short of three 
hours) but apparently shapeless, not 
only full of a bewildering number of 
characters but either wilfully vagae 
or coy about the weight that should 
be attached to any of them. The 
impression it gives of boundless 
realistic detail but not much' organ- 
ization has led to glib verdicts. 


based on an actual ex-narcotic de- 
tective, in more ambiguity than he 
deserves. The case against the film 
was recently argued in these terms in 
The Guardian, which assumed, that n 

it was some kind of realistic docu- him as a target as well as a witness, 
ment, took il to task for including 


others, and which rebounds on him 
when the investigation inevitably 
spirals out of his control and teams 
of variously zealous, ambitious and 
ublicity-hungry lawyers begin to see 


some but not enough detail about 
the hero’s own perfidy, and then 
delivered the coup de grAce by decid- 
ing that such a shaggy accumulation 
oi detail was not meaningful anyway. 

But a case for the film might begin 


film's ambiguity is not a measure of 
its evasiveness or hypocrisy, but of 
its indusivencss, its sharpness about 
the moral aspects of the situation. 
Among its sidelights is the suggestion 
that the lawyers who originally look 
Danny's testimony were aware that 
he was not telling the truth about 
himself, but suppressed the know- 

“ iSpiTfL 

attorneys who has been coaxing him their eagerness to press their case, 
through his espionage against his fel- 


Like much else in the film, the 
silence or confusion over why Danny 
“turns” is more apparent than real. 


eagerness to press 
Out of this multi-faceted view of 


Prince of the City has been praised 
for exposing a serious problem: 
police corruption, the involvement of 
.members of an dlite New York 
narcotics squad in the sort of activi- 
ties that they are supposed to be 
policing, Equally, it has been Faulted 


— — „ . ^ low officers testifies at a conclave of . 

by pointing out that it is precisely its government attorneys who are debat- character and circumstances the film 
sense of structure and style that is fng whether or not to indict Danny, draws its complex study of the 
most impressive. What, in fact. He supplies what could very well policemen s problematic lot. The 
makes it extraordinary is the way it have been the film’s key - Danny, problem for Danny begins as one of 
treats its subject - the vicious circle he believes, was trying to make up loyaltyi whether it is something lie 
that turns narcotics officers into part for the thousand daily corruptions of °' ves primarily to his partners and 
of the problem they are dealing with his work in one grand act of expia- P eo P‘ e WIt ,h whom he deals ■tin 
- through a fragmented narrative tion - except that the film is not evei 7 se pse) in the course M^his 
that seems to be pulling apart in a constructed as a puzzle in need of a 
myriad of incidents while surrepti- solution. Its multitude of scenes and 
tiously building into a precise trap, its proliferation of characters (pro- 
The hero, Danny Ciello (Treat Wil- liferating both as the investigation 
liams), a member of a privileged widens and as the moral implications 

narcotics squad in the NYPD's Spe- of Danny’s turning against Ids own . , , , 

rial Investigation Unit, is an interest- kind increase) comment on and qual- n,n S when he rounds on the two 
ing case history to the extent that he Ify each other but don't build drama- attorneys who have approached him 
embodies related contradictions - tically in the usual way to satisfying tn h,r " ,ntnrm " ” 

explanations. 


work, or to a system which first 
offers him a chance to dear his con- 
science and then turns against him 
when expiation leads to self- 
incrimination. Dauny angrily ex- 
pounds his dilemma nenr (nc begln- 


not to the extent that he matches the 
baseness of his real-life counterpart. 

Early in the film, Danny is per- 
suaded, out of no clear-cut motive, 
to become a witness for a committee 
investigating police corruption. He 
lays down the condition that he will 

not inform on any of his own part- 

tor not going far enough into the n ers - a condition which leads to his . . , _ 

problem - in particular, tor cloaking covering up his and their own dub- .lawyer s comment on Danny s relig- problem. The nlir 
the actions of its lead character, fous methods while incriminating - ious sense of guilt. Equally, the the end, is that it 


The characters are enacted quite 
forcefully, even theatrically (the 
director Sidney Lumet has a knack 
for high-octane performances not 
usually so well contained as here). 
But their psychology is mainly a mat- 
ter of flat statements, like the 


to turn informer. That the film does 
not become an apologia for a kind of 
rough justice, meted out by the cop 
who takes from one junkie in order 
to give to another, is also a tribute 
to its critical intelligence. What 
emerges more is a quizzing of the 
system by which drugs become a 
Law-enforcement problem, which 
then becomes a different kind of 
The film’s single flaw, in 
seems too short. 


£ 


Garcia sisters sang them to 
universal acclaim, what really 
counted was the singers, not the 
songs. - 


f S J 8t l e 0 i^ P° rtrait , °f !van Turgenev, most iikelv drawn in Paris in the 

1 5? P nv ?l e J> a P?rsof Baron Horace de Cunzburg. 
Turgenev s collaborations with Pauline Viardot are discussed in the review of 
CendriHon on this page. 

Fifty years on 


Christ unheard 

By Harold Hobson 

Star Over Bethlehem 
BBC Television 


merciless attack of the English Stage 
Company, supported, ' as it was, by 1 ' 
the voices of many critics (among 
which mine was one of the most* 
vociferous)? 


5 ' t 
1 i I 


Dragon ex machina 


By Stanley WeUs 

The Swan Down Gloves 
Aldwych Theatre 


Shakespearean parody and allusion, 
common In Victorian extravaganzas 


Demon King chokes in his own 
clouds of smoke and concusses him- 
self against the scenery at every exit. 
George, a speechless dragon (Alan 
Howard without drag on), wields a 
lusty tall, learns to dance, and ulti- 
mately descends in a heavenly 
machine, finding his voice in time to 
resolve the action, i 
The over-long, occasionally . inste- 


ad pantomimes but leto S fa W h^k t 


Evans would have recognized a fel- Notebook- cookery dress she was wearing on the exx* 

low suirit. No less likeable Allan t _ . . s »on It may save her much thought 

Hendrick 'as BulfonsSlfonV iek^ up & thene* tfme the same visitor are 

art undone”), fresh-faced cheerful of rather a hi»h 0 ° iT rg ^^ t ? e present, or apprehension that she 
cheeky, the audience’s friend, gener- the range of a^ouim mok D i ay be j^ P 5 ating Sl ]f 

ous of Jelly babies and irresistible as [the menus and KwH-e reafS ft? h pro ^ d ? d “f “^cal index to 

song-leader. Judy Buxton, freed her and caretollv » T hS w 111 f ls P pe( ? 

from ih* n>cnnnei mi !•<» I* T..nS explained, to the Mr Macdoucail. who onlv allows ns 



Star Over Bethlehem , in which the 
BBC showed us Christmas celebra- 
tions from seven countries, might 
easily have been just a routine piece 


Fry conceived that the tidings of 
great joy had been brought to a 
world that no longer listened. He 
presents to us a Christ isolated. Two 
men in national constume played 
zithers in front of a coldly floodlit 


of ephemeral entertainment. But in was "no is virtually unknown in Britain; there 

actual fact it. indirectly, raised two ta 


The analytical line 

■ - — 1 an a ijnost mystical Import. Very occas- 

: tonally this tips over into melodrama. 
By Richard Calvocorcssi ^ in tne lithographic suite Tod of 1933, 

,|,t ' : where the heavy dark outlining of form 

Kfithe Kollwltz 1867-194Si arid extremely vivid personification of 

The Graphic Works ' death are better suited to the emotive 

Scottish National Oaliery o£ Modon. S^nM 

1922, contains some of Kollwitz's most 
anguished and violent imagery and, 
like Barlach’s woodcuts which so im- 
pressed her. has a religious intensity of 
feeling which relate* it : to German 


Art 


The work of Kflthe Kollwltz, one of 
this century’s stronger graphic artists, 


X 


av ; -t.--- ■ . ■ Dome • Rosie provide dppdrtui3tfe UCt ^^*everv 

^f^, Jaundress orSnU(eriield. Quill member of ^he lame and disifo- 

hls gufshed cast to let his hair down. The 
one ' mow comes to an end several times 
a. • . ■ — -— 5 -T-y P rc '. m a distant parody of the play-scene 

■ ?«ar n ' faC Sf5 an ■ frort l ^hloh, has about' as 

yon ““pi*’ momentum as a ceremony for 

■fcv awards, 


smmm SmSSaSS 


in hand, always . (according to. h 
fePther) ” writing Or Ink- sniffing, oe 
o'lhe two", hi Uj. continuously pr 


- Q . ~ , — .jntions of Eli- practised: the simpler suggestions are 

lyp08 f ap hy; ■ hspingly - praiseworthy and possibk in modest 

fedrey 5 is brSSEly. ‘ ^ ° meS ' wU1 ^hree soecimen 


anachronisti- menus f^pes are'giyen in 'folUo'J pcrf&clion - 


mastering^ its contents - blit, 

Hfe is too short for this counsel of 


Sa«! ‘“fl-ntte ^.Slr Walter “and 3TS 

Richard Pasco touchindy quixotic as Menu 1. Chosen to create 
a^reluctant .victim of Dame Rosie’s favourable imnrAEctnn' n *> <> 




. ; Slaughter (Bill? Brown). 

' '! ^ . Wnlomime rerms. Will Js Idle alxth- 

Ja?k; his brother Kit, a glovomaker’s 1 end q 
, •.,:;anpr^tiifq, fs the PfincipW Boy. Bute',* feast 
”rovnrs book : amalgamates tr*tdi- , Icings and 


nffrrtinn Mt n :ru.:*L ^ Rosie’s favourable impression on a father-in- 
oMo fv n^ fir has ^ Uen l Pfe ,aw > who comes , prepared to judge 

readinessto oblige wlthcatCTUSjhfs- md, smelts A latartare, Romroy 

meringues k la Suisse, 

™Al sh , ort theat re dinner for 
more, than four people. Herrings 
■ torque, chicken souffle, iced 



ItU uieftil occarionally to 

; - filpyoa that :lr6dlt .of ^e rompany 8 that, tadef ■$£ parlourmaid. vf! Sp“inJ* witofher- 


'in ' 1 ■ * '^(itAQflAra. niuiU. .4 Cjiii '.‘t 
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' iffrOdj/iiiM M*W«cfcv 
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THED :ADENT 


In, this, work in the 

stfates how. decadence 



of the 

outre have hitherto avoided facing, 
but which they i cannot very much 
longer ignore. For the narrative wa* 
written by Christopher Fry - whose 
last London play was produced no 
less than twenty years ago, while the 
last of the pieces that made him 
famous, The Dark is Light Enough, 
dates from as long since as 1954. To 
vast numbers of viewers his name 
must have been that of a stranger; to 
others it was the return of a treasure 
wilfully abandoned a quarter of a 
century ago. How ' can we assess the 
reputation of a man who, with Ratti 


the hall of an American university; 
but the hall was empty. With a tor- 
rowed brow, and eyes searching 
vainly upwards, an Arab in Jeru- 
salem sang “The First Nowell” both 
in Arabic and in English. This was 
the loveUest thing in toe programme, 
but again the would-be joyous words 
fell on no ears but those of the 
singer's small family. For the carol in 
St Martin-in-the Fields the church 
was without a congregation. The 
great doors were thrown wide .open, 
and as the music flowed out one 
could see the unheeding motor cars 
flashing past, the story of Christ un- 


is virtually unknown m emmn; mere medi “ va , art Bul ^ and *,/« art 
cannot be many more than a dozen, of nubile statements From 

herprints in public collections. And yet JIL .8n« P lf nitwits did make loaded 


at aii exhibition of modern Gennau'art jjjjj 

agandist reasons, and some ; 


held in London in 1938 she was 
described in the accompanying leaflet 
as “the greatest woman artist tn Ger- 
many”. Her work has affinities with 
that of the sculptor Ernst Barlach, 
three years her junior, and also with 
the allegorical Imagery of Lovis 
Corinth, her senior ky nine years. 
Looking at her prints one is often 
reminded too of Munch, of his flowing 
line and habit of portraying a pair or a 
group of figures as a single, living 
organism. 

All these artists were greatly indebt 


IERROT 


rench style.' Pierrot demon- 

s much of the thought of the ' 

• Fast two*decadcs of the JSBjFy* decadent aesthetic : • 
extended the tradidon^J^e 8 of expression: it allowed 
fot fantastic tales, ** “reams or of drug-induced . 

haUucinadon8 } andf«W^yof reverie on the different : • 
realms of matter. PlTOZ? tMt decadence impregnated • - . 
the whole world of* 5J^P°rary ^rustic and Uterary 
creation and wSs the P« f ! Wor of later movements like ait 


images of this'Kind,. usually, for prop- 
agandist reasons, and some 'of them 
have been criticized for their excessive 
sentimentality. But the majority of her 
works, and in particular the less formal 
private drawings, deal with misery and 
pain in a convincing manner, at once 
touching and detached. Her searching 
analytical line spares no one ana 
nothing - least of all herself, as can be 
seen iri fier remarkably honest self-' 
portraits. r j 

Kettle’s Yard, Cambridge, where 
the exhibition was first shown, is - , to 
be congratulated for having {issqm- , 
bled this exhibition of Over a hun- 
dred drawings, lithographs; etchings 


New Oxford Books: 

Philosophy 
and Politics 

Moral Thinking 

Its Levels, Method, 
and Point 

R.M.Hare 

This book Is a continuation of the 
enterprise which the author began 
with The Language of Morals 
(1952) and Freedom end Beeson 
(1983). In the present work, the 
author has fashioned, out of the 
logical and linguistic theses of his 
earlier books, a full-scale but 
readily intelligible account of moral 
argument. £11 paper covers £3.95 

Paul of Venice 

Logica Magna: Parti, 

Fascicule VII 

Edited by Patricia Clarke 

In Pari I, Fascicule VII of his Logics 
Magna the late medieval logician 
Paul of Venice considers the 
question whether someth Ing 
known by someone can be 
uncertain to him or not known to 
him. In her Introduction and notes 
the editor aims to provide enough 
Information and explanation to 
enabtB a reader to become 
acquainted with this partof Paul’s 
work without having to consult 
other sources and books oi 
reference. £4Q British Academy 

Kant’s 

Theory of Mind 

An Analysis of the 
Paralogisms of Pure 
Reason 

KarlAmeriks 

Th Is book presents a discussion oi 
each of the severe I topics arising In 
the ohapter on the Paralogisms In 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: the 
mind's immateriality, simplicity, 
substantiality, relation to 
embodiment and the external 
world , identity, Immortality, 
freedom, and Ideality. The author 
argues that the Paralogisms Is 
much more Indebted to ' 
Rationalism than moat readers 
' have realized, and that It Is more 
defensible than most prominent 
Interpreters have allowed . £15 
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gan, we criielly abandoned to the | iearc j i Christ Himself forgotten, ed to nineteenth-cenfiiry German 

Fry’s Christ is not even reviled and Symbolism and were of a slightly older 

rejected; he is just ignored. generation thanthe Expressionists. But w o— r — > 

. . in KollWftz’Mrtthe symbolist emphasis woodcuts and posters, and for having 

ssgfira a g co- ' who disUtsmc :two m>in “ ,randJ 


world was 


Has what this company swept 
been adequately compensated 



P» a°t a plcaiant or happyono. At Iha % ^lS,l‘or qn “rS®™ 

on ■ Hauptmann’s - 
' Peasant's War,: 
i.'; .the-' jgreat 
French .tradition 

4 ma. 1 odfk And earlv 1950s The - AoyA ' ^ tlcr ¥*• JW". .* ,aM : ot Keausm ana .especially to the 

ShSe ComDanv in l3 r great killed in actlonat tfie beginning of the. scenes of rural labour given Rrandeur 
ShhSS mSned that toe first World. War. Bdtfrher hu?b«id and ; monumentaUty by Millet. :Her 
renl^d w^ one tdven grandson were to die during the-; } d en tm c atjon with .-Uie struggles of sn 
theatre it repl^ wm one pven WorJd War, the latter.aUo in . obnrfessed. proletariat antTwith the 

Client ^reatlv^oros- action: KoUwItzher^felf survived untila ffiefote of women Haveencouf- 
?P°r2i Rnt 1 thls U 4uef 8 £a mvS; few days before Germany’s doflapse In Communists and feminists alike 

CtiJtre «vepty ; -g dlgT^athe Kotlwilz; as. their 

The theatre or. +t. seven when she died.. ; - t 6wn;.but at its, best her .grt refuses to 

' .subject matter i > is. : do anything so limiting ak to sen^: D 
atiSerVatiWi and ' dause. The exhibit jon ^is jn Edlnb^y 

Marching Song, 

The Cocktail Party, Vie Confidential, the 
Clerk, Alexander jW l ZZ 


Dark is' Light 1 Enough was the Much .of her au 

theatre ot The Browning Version,, based 


Hamannon 
Language 
and Religion 

tore nee J. s Qeriiianfi.J. 

This work presents johann Gabfg 
Hamann’s thoughts cortoern ing 
lang uage and religion. There Hss 
been a renaissance of Interest * 

Hamanri arid hip works In Germany 
slncethe 1950s, andhe deserves 
ito.be more widely known. , £1 2.60 

Gramsci’s Political 
Thought 

Hegemony, 

Consciousness, and the:; 
Revolutionary Process - 

Joseph i V-Forrtia . 

: The unifying idea of Antoh|p, ; 

: Gramhol’s Iambus, Prison • . 

, Notebooks Is theconbeptbf' j 
hegemohji'ln his study ofjhase- .. 
fragmentd^ Wrltlngs.Dr Fepila -1 . • . 
elucidates the predlsecharapiqf r 
- of. this pondapl. explore^ Jj®' hassle- 

. ^1 oatlp^ fof:; _ 

GramsdVSaxpian qtion qf sopial' ■ 
stability,? rid hla,vi8londf the)- A:. 
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to the editor 


‘Auschwitz and 
the Allies’ 

Sir, - I was somewhat disturbed to 
read D. W. Thomas's assertion (Lei* 
ters, December 18) that ‘Marlin 
Gilbert . . . says that if the RAF 
were able to reach industrial com- 
plexes near Auschwitz, they could 
easily have destroyed the gas cham- 
bers and railway fines". 

Nowhere in my book Auschwitz 
and the A Wes do I say any such 
thing. 

Hie industrial complexes in east 
" “PPcr Silesia, the region in which 
Auschwitz lay, were the target aren 
of United States bombers, not of 
the RAF. The United States's bomb- 
ing priority in the summer of 1944 
was the German synthetic oil plants 
and oil-storage depots. The reason 
for this priority is fully explained in 
my book. 

There is no evidence, nor do 1 
write, that Allied bombing forces 
"could easily have destroyed", or 
could have destroyed at all. the four 

S is chambers at Auschwiiz-Birkcnau. 

est raying railway lines was likewise 
difficult , although marshalling yards 
and junctions could be pul out of 
operation, especially in the Hunga- 
■. nan-Slovak regions, for up to twen- 
ty-four hours, and sometimes longer. 

During a six-week period begin- 
ning on May 15, 1944, each twenty- 
four-hour period saw as many as 
12,000 Jews deported northwards to 
their deaths over these Hungarian- 
Slovak lines. Using this present-day 
knowledge, it has recently been 
argued that even a twenty-four-hour 
break might therefore, have saved 
lives. Biit, as my book Shows, the 
fact that these Hungarian deporta- 
tions were taking place at all re- 
mained unknown in the west for 
their six most intensive weeks. Only 
when the fact of the deportations 


became known at the beginning of 
July was the appeal made to bomb 
the camp and lines. 

This appeal was first made in Lon- 
don on July 6, 1944, at Wcizmann's 
interview with Eden (pp 267-70). 
Within forty-eight hours, however, 
and long he fore this first bombing 
appeal could be fully examined, the 
Hungarian deportations which had 
prompted it were brought to an 
abrupt end. This was mainly as a 
result of international, including 
Vatican, protests, which were made 
from the first moment that the news 
of the fate of the deportees became 
known. 

From that moment, the Jewish 
Agency's priority switched from 
appeals to the Allies for bombing, to 
requests for emigration facilities. The 
emigration priority arose because of 
n Hungarian Government offer, then 
believed to he genuine, to allow lens 
of thousands of surviving Jews to 
leave (pp 286-90). 

In the bombing section of my 
book I deal in detail with the reac- 
tion of ail groups to the requests for 
bombing, from a leading Jewish 
figure in the United States who 
argued at the time - as your corres- 
pondent does now - that such a raid 
would kill the Inmates and should 
therefore not be attempted (p 256), 
to Churchill who minuted: "Get any- 
thing out of the Air Force you can, 
and invoke me if necessary" (p 270). 

Further requests for bombing did 
rcflch the Allies In the autumn of 
1944, when other deportations were 
taking place, mostly horn Poland. 
But these requests were not ex- 
amined, following a Washington War 
Department instruction on the first 
request of all to "kill this" (p 248), 
and also because of reluctance in the 
London Foreign Office to press the 
Air Ministry to make sufficient en- 
quiries lo sec whether any such 
bombing was feasible. It was (his 


reluctance which led one official to 
express his own sense of unease, 
and to say that his department was 
"technically guilty" fp 319) of not 
following up the request as they 
might have done. 

This letter can, of course, only be 
a brief and incomplete summary' of 
part of a complex story which I have 
tried to tell in considerable detail, in 
a book of 368 pages. 

MARTIN GILBERT. 

Merlon College, Oxford. 


Thomas Jefferson 

Sir, - Anthony Quinton's review of 
Donald Hall's The Oxford Book of 
American Literary Anecdotes (Dec- 
ember 4) expresses initial surprise 
that several pajses of the volume 
are devoted to Thomas Jefferson, 
whose literary credentials are doubt- 
ful. Upon reflection, though, Quin- 
ton is satisfied, because "Hall ex- 
cuses the presence of Jefferson by 
referring to him, quite correctly of 
course, as ‘the author of the Amer- 
ican Constitution'. Apart from that 
he is not widely read." 

“Quite correctly of course" has an 
authoritative ring, but Messrs Quin- 
ton and Hall are both ill informed. 
The Constitution of the United 
States was drafted at the Phila- 
delphia Convention in the summer 
ot 1787. Jefferson was not in attend- 
ance; he was thousands of miles 
aww, serving as American Minister 
to France. The Constitution was not 
the work of a single author, but Its 
principal fonnulator was Jefferson's 
close friend and successor as Presi- 
dent, James Madison. Jefferson did 
indeed write something that was very 
“widely read", a document that was 
designed not to create a new frame 


Behaviourist 

Language 

Sir, - Do not try to give Rosemary 
iinnaae red corundums; she will 


Dinnage red corundums; she will 
accept only rubies. To judge from 
her review of my Notebooks (Dec- 
ember 4) she does not seem to 


know that every field of knowledge 
has two vocabularies; one everyday 
English and the other the technical 
terms of a scientific analysis. I 
should have supposed that Edding- 
ton had made that clear decades ago 
in speaking of his "two tables". I 
cannot decide whether Dinnage 
wants me to confine myself to tech- 
nical terms or to apologize whenever 
I speak ordinary English. The fact is 
that, although a radical behaviourist, I 
feel (sic) quite free {sic) to talk ab- 
out my ideas, wishes, and beliefs. 


theory he rigorously defended it to 
his dying day. These are merely 
some of the errors which I noticed in 
a burned reading. 

Fortunately the article was largely 
a descriptive catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion, listing titles of books and their 
contents. Heaven knows what mis- 
takes might have been made in a 
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important news for 
New Subscrro«s_^ 


. New subscribers to The 
.. 'Hmcs Literary Supplement can 
nc*w bike advantage of our special 


was the Declaration of Independence 
unanimously approved by the thir- 
teen colonies on July 4, 1776. Jeffer- 
son has been called the “father" of 
many things, including (improbably) 
several of the children of nis slave, 
Sally Hemings. He was not in any 
sense the father of the Constitution, 
nor even a very ardent supporter of 
it during the ratification debates. 

STEPHAN THERNSTROM. 

; Charles Warren Center for Studies 
In American History, Harvard Uni- 
versity Robinson Hall, Cambridge 
Massachusetts 0213$. 0 


Upon other occasions I talk about 
the same things in other ways which 
evidently seem as absurd to Dinnage 
as saying “red corundum" for 
“ruby". I am sure that literature is 
more effective when written in 
everyday English and cannot under- 
stand why Dinnage feels she must 
insist upon it. What fun she would 
have if she caught an astronomer in 
the act of telling his children that 
when the sun goes down (!) the stare 
will begin to come out ( 1 ). 

B. F. SKINNER. 

William James Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. 

Books in Science 

Sir.-Glad though I was to see in the 
7X5 (Commentary. December 18) a 
full-length review riven to the impor- 
tant exhibition “Famous Books in 
Science" in the British Library, my 
enthusiasm for the breadth of learn- 
ing covered by your paper was tem- 
pered by the existence of a number 
of errors. I am afraid that the au- 

°i T LS “*y serve , to 
perpetuate myths, acceptable a gen- 
eration ago, but now exposed by 
professional historians of science. 

I had thought that the story of 
Newtons formulation of the theory 
of universal gravitation "by about 
1665 was now discredited. I did not 
know that Galileo was able to de- 
monstrate stellar parallax and the 

i Anamliian L. J • . 


. j — uiw UI49U1IUGJ" 

stood and misrepresented by your 
contributor. As for Joseph Priestley, 
far from “dismantling the phlogiston 


more imaginative piece! I would not 
wish, however, to be totally negative 
in my criticisms, for there was 
obviously some valuable material in 
it which helped to put science in a 
chronological framework. 

MAURICE CROSLAND. 
Unit for the History, Philosophy 
and Social Relations ot Science, The 
University, Canterbury, Kent. 

‘New Shell Guide’ 

Sir, - How reassuring to read, at 
the conclusion of Richard Cobb's 
fascinating preview of his Rural 
Rides (December 25), which are 
clearly going to be even more fun 
than Cobbett or Defoe, that, even 
though his heart sinks slowly in the 
west, the most beautiful hill in his 
England is called Caer Caradoc. 

There must be a moral there 
somewhere, as Gildas once remarked 
of Vortigem. 

GWYN A. WILLIAMS. 

66 De Burgh Street, Riverside, 
Cardiff. . 

Sir, - Richard Cobb (December 
25) takes the New Shell Guide to ■ 
England to task for failing to mention 
that Louis Philippe died at East- 
bourne, “very suitably for le Roi 
Bourgeois". 

Since Eastbourne was soon to be- 
come the favourite resort of Marx 
and Engels, its suitability for Profes- 
sor Cobb’s purpose is a matter for 
debate; but other authorities, from 
the Penguin Guide to Surrey to Le 
Nouveau Petit Larousse, all kill off 
Louis Philippe in the undoubtedly 
regal setting of Claremont. 

PHILIP JONES. 

109 Maycross Avenue, Morden, 
Surrey SM4 4DF. 

Emerging Early 

Sir, - My first volume of poems 
w® 8 ^‘1 London Zoo, published in 
1961, when 1 was forty-seven. Does 
this count as “emerging early”' 
(Anthony Thwaite, January 1)7 
.C, H. SISSON. 

Moorfield Cottage, The Hill, ' 
Langport, Somerset TA10 9PU. 


Among this week’s contributors 
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' Romst Brown is a professorial FW- 
lbW in the History of Ideas at the 
Australian National University, Can- 

uCTTfli 

Alan Brownjohn's most recent col- 
focuon of poems. A Night in the 
Gazebo,, was published In 1981. 

Anthony Burgess's most receiit 
frovel is Earthly Powers, 1981. His 
opera The Blooms of Dublin is to be 
broadcast this year. 

.. 

Richard CaLvocoressi is research 
assistant at .lhp Tate Gajleiy,..:,. , 

C. H.. Dodd is Professor of Political 
Studies at the University of Hull, 

DoUolas Dunn's most recent book 
of ppems, St Hilda's .Parliament, was 
published in; 1981. • 
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; ^^LyoN'k - biograp : of 
?au)fne • Viardot, The 'Prince . Of 


Pauline * Viardot, The Prince Of 
Genius; was (Published. in 1964. She Is 
now Working on a' biography of the 
singer Maria ^ Malibrap y ^ 


Jambs Hunter is the author of The 

1916 s ° l ,e Cn ^ tng Communi ty> 

J™. Khatoo is the author of The 
Working Classes in Victorian Fiction , 

Stephan KOrnbr is Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Yale University. 

g Scoff Leathart is editor of the 
uarterly Journal of Forestry and 
rmer Secretary of the Royal Fore- 
stry Society. ' 


Matt Simpson's now collection of 
poems Making Arrangements will be 
published by Bloodaxe Books later 
this year. ' 

Anne Stevenson is Northern Arts 
Fellow in Writing at the Universities 
of Newcastle and Durham. Her flew 
collection of poems Minute by Glass 
Minute is to be published ip 1982. 

Geoffrey Strickland’s book Struc- 
turalism ; or Criticism was published 
in 1981. . r 


Kathleen LpNONj.is. a lecturer in ,* psophy 
Philosophy qt the University of Hull, . : ijjfe, B 


Huoh Lloyd- Jones Is Regius Pro- 
fessor. of . Greek s the University of 
Oxford. His; most recent book is- 


Myths of the Zodiac, 1*78. 

, Markus is Professor of 
Medievri: History at. the University 
He js the author of 
Oirislianity in the Roman World, 

Adam Mars-Jonbs’s book of stories’ 
Lqntern, Ucture .published in ; 


&hn febariioN iff the televisiQiiVcri- 1 ' 
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Barry Stroud .is Prbfossor of Phil- 
; osophy at the University of.Call/or- 

S«e 1W'V ■ fluUl0f o{ 

David Sweetman's collection of 
Poems Looking into, the Deep End was 
published last year. . . 

George Szirtes's collection:' of 
poems November and Afoywlil tie;, 
reviewed In the TLS soon. 

: Michael Tanner is q lecturer In, Phil- . - 
bricfge^ ' ** University of Camy. 

Jbnnutjr Uolow is the editor of, 
on Literature and Art .by. ■/, 
Walter paterf 1975... ... ... •; 

iCBiua, ^allAcb-Craeeb’s ! most ! 

■ cent, book of ptieips is Splinters, mh ^ 

J|taNi,ey; Wells' js the , compiler of.;-.:' 
Nlneteenth-Gentury Shakespeare Bur-?., v 
Ifsqiies, 1977; . . .. . ; . ,» J - . ; x 
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Line by mighty line 


By Stanley Weils 

J. S. CUNNINGHAM (Editor): 
Tamburlalne the Great 
338pp. Manchester University Press. 
£21.50. 

0 8018 2669 1 


not, as Cunningham says it was, pub- they were not present, though acted", the true heroic coarsens into ranting 
lished on March 29, 1588, but was This speculation opens the door to the automatism, and mirth is chastened by 
entered on the Stationers Register on possibility that the printed text repre- our being brought to acknowledge the 
that dale and appeared some lime later senls the authentic one, and that it was dark side of the joke'', 
in the same year; the Epistle could corrupted in performance. No cer- 

conceivably have been written after the tainty is possible, and no amount of Recognition of the play’s theatrical 


that date and appeared some time later 
in the same year; the Epistle could 
conceivably have been written after the 
entry. There is a possible reference to 
Tamburlaine in a letter of November 
1587, but we cannot be certain when 
either of the two parts was composed, 


corded as a noun only in 1595?). 

The decision lo modernize spelling 
properly implies a commitment to 


tainty is possible, and no amount of Recognition of the play's theatrical 
conjecture will restore the lost fond- complexity, and of aspects of it that the 
ness and frivolity. But it is interesting script leaves open to interpretation, is 
that modern criticism sees the surviv- apparent too in (he editors treatment 
ing text as one that demands, and ot details in the text. His excellent 


meaning rather than to such signals of 

E renunciation as may be gleaned, 
owever ambiguously and imperfectly. 


No English dramatist, surely, has ever to Part Two, Marlowe was impelled to 
made a more astounding debut in the “pen his second part" as a result of 
professional theatre than Christopher “The general welcomes Tamburlaine 
Marlowe with Tamburlaine. In his received I When he arrived last upon 
finest moments the hero still leaps from our stage". This may well be so, in 
the page like a figure out of Michel- which case the direction at the end of 
angelo or Blake, speaking the verse of Part One, "Finis Actus quinti & ultimi 
a poet who has newly discovered that huius prtmae partis", which shows that 


either of the two parts was composed, jug text as one that demands, and ot details in the text. His excellent 
or whether the work was conceived as deserves, a response both far more commentary includes imaginative dis- 
8 y, nit y- According to the Prologue complex and more inclusive of laughter cussion of staging problems, and he 
to Part Two, Marlowe was impelled to than was apparent half a century aco. thoughtfully aods directions for action 


he could fill a theatre with sounds as 
impressive as those with which Tallis or 
Gibbons could fill a cathedral. No 
wonder a sequel was called for, and 
rapidly appeared. It is even harder to 
dissociate Marlowe from Tamburlaine 
Ilian Shakespeare from Prospero, 
although - as the editor of this new 
Revels edition shows - we must make 
the effort to do so if we are to 
appreciate Marlowe’s artistry as a 
dramatist, not simply os master of the 
mighty line. We have only to read J. S. 
Cunningham's admirable discussion of 
the varied reading that lies behind the 
play to realize that the young man who 
wrote it was not just an inspired 
improviser. 

As often happens with Elizabethan 
plays, critical issues are complicated by 
textual problems. The two-part play 
first appeared in print in 1590. The first 
printed allusion to it comes in the 
Epistle to Robert Greene's Perimedes 
the Blacksmith, a pamphlet which was 


whoever wrote it knew that a second 
part would follow, seems to suggest 
that the printer’s copy was not, as 
Cunningham thinks possible, "Mar- 
lowe's original manuscript”, but either 
a transcript (possibly authorial) or, at 
least, an edited version of Marlowe's 
papers. 

Particularly tantalizing is the 1590 

f irinter’s statement, in a prefatory 
etter, that he has “purposely omitted 


than was apparent half a century ago. 
Professor Cunningham's valuable 
analysis of developing critical attitudes 
encouragingly demonstrates the extent 
to which patient academic study can 
further understanding. 

This is not to claim that any unassail- 
able consensus has been arrived at; but 
the text has been explored in relation 
lo its scholarly and theatrical back- 
ground in ways that help to explain 
features previously found puzzling, 
and to justify what had seemed faults to 
critics who insisted on Marlowe’s "un- 
critical partisanship with his aspiring 
hero-figures". The editor's own subtle 
and detailed reading happily leads up 
to a description of Peter Hall’s produc- 
tion at the National Theatre in 1976 


and left out some fond and frivolous which, he feels, “convincingly estab- 
jestures, digressing and, in my poor lished the integrity of the play", con- 
opinion, far unmeet for the mattcr’Mt * — 


firming "how continually 


would be extraordinary for an Eliz- grotesque impinges on the beautiful, 
abetlian printer to be so high-minded 

as to omit deliberately passages that # # 

SSSSSjSS Mobilizing the words 

truth may be that they were absent - - — . 

from the printer's manuscript; "hence 

his virtuous defence of the omission of Ry Ii|l|p H Alike V 

unsuitable scenes may very possibly be * " * 

an attempt to anticipate criticism that 'ss^s^ssssssssssi ... „„ 1 


open lo mternretation. b ■"*“ in 

apparent too in the editors treatment i 0r . JP' °^ ern 

of details in the text. His excellent 

commentary includes imaginative dis- i a m-r °fnrm° a l ^ u v a* 

cussion of staging problems, and he * “f ^ “» ■ he . «)■ ** 

thoughtfully adds directions for action ; , r ^ L *11 fu U irfn il 

not supplied by earlier editors. He * n0t ^ 

might have a/ded even more; for 
example, he refers in his introduction 

to Tamburlaine's "symbolic change of .?JjP * 

costume" but does not direct him lo 

change at the appropriate point (Part .> 

One. 1.2.41). ihougji a rekder might 

not discern from the lines alone IhotTie JliL hi! 

should do so. possible pointer to pronunciation has 

. . been dropped, one wonders what 

The plays language is examined objection there is to adopting the 
with exemplary thoroughness, and modern form. Ironically “brent , rer 
many notes supplement and correct ji ar ized In the 1597 edition, as the 
information given in the OED. Just collations tell us, to “burnt", is here 
occasionally I was Left seeking further retained and glossed "burned"; consls- 
enlighlenment: about, for example, tently “clifts^ is retained, with the 
the usage in "thousands ever-shining gloss “clifTs", and, in defiance of sense, 
lamps” and "hundred thousands sub- Boreas “rents a thousand swelling 
jects", not found elsewhere in Mar- clouds", 
lowe; and about why, at Part Two, 

1.1.89, “substance" takes a plural But these are small points. In all 
agreement (is It a misreading, or important respects this is a first-class 
variant, of the rare "substants . re- addition to an excellent series. 


One, 1.2.41), ihougji a reader might 
not discern from the lines alone that ne 
should do so. 

The play’s language is examined 
with exemplary thoroughness, and 
many notes supplement and correct 
information given in the OED. Just 


L» I auuoipuw 

agreement (is it a 
variant, of the rare 


tently, “clifls 1 ^ is retained, with the 
gloss “cliffs", and, in defiance of sense, 
Boreas “rents a thousand swelling 
clouds”. 

But these are small points. In all 
important respects this is a first-class 
addition to an excellent series. 


On the flip side 


By C. W. E. Bigsby 

FELICIA ^HARDISON -LONDRfi: 

Tom Stoppard 

180pp. New York; Ungar. $10.95. 

Q 8044 2538 8 

JOAN FITZPATRICK DEAN: 

Tom Stoppard 

Comedy as a Moral Matrix 

109|ij>. University of Missouri Press. 

0 8262 0332 9 

Writing of Tom Stoppard’s newplay, 
On the Razzle, in the Sunday Times, 
James Fenton objected that it was 
“about nothing at ail, absolutely no- 
thing”. If it were so it would be a 
rare achievement - the physicist’s 
absolute zero which can ' be 
approached but never achieved. But 
such accusations have always consti- 
tuted one pole of Stoppard criticism. 
The other pole is constituted by a 
Marxist criticism which dismisses him 
as a passive or active “reactionary". 
Edward Bond has dismissed him as a 
“fascist".. In other words, Stoppard 
hai not been particularly well served 
by some critics, being alternately; 
admired for his wit and deplored for 
his atrophied conscience or praised 
for his conscience but distrusted for 
his incorrigible lack of seriousness. 


observation remains a simple piety 
and is followed neither by such an 
analysis nor by any indication of 


By Julie Hankey 


JOHN RUSSELL BROWN: 

Discovering Shakespeare 
A New Guide to the Plays 
165^ji. Macmillan. £12 (paperback, 

31633 9 

Readers of John Russell Brown's Free 


describes at greater length in the later 
book: walking the characters through 
the plays with chessmen on boards; 
casting them from photographs of 
well-known actors; saying a speech 
aloud with variations of pitch, volume, 
accent and speed, and so on. 

In the new book the reader's mind is 
as important as Shakespeare’s text; 
ideally, it seems, they are indivisible. 
Shakespeare's plays, according to 
Brown, “thrive in the level of our 
dreams and with the Immediacy of our 
personal and exact experience". In 


ral to discussion elsewhere about ges- 
tures, tones of voice and silences 
Implicit in the text. By focusing on the 
subject Professor Brown lays on the 
words an emphasis which they cannot 
always bear. For example, he says that 
Desaemona's speeches to Cassio, in 


what such an analysis might have to Shakespeare (1974) will recognize the- P erson ® 1 andexact experience .In 
■ offer. Instead it introduces k lengthy Us new book, DL?co7ertn« Hi the, reader who Becomes truhr 

plot summary, and indeed summary Shakespeare : a New Guide to the J£™S. “ J^uSLS^Sl 


rather than analysis constitutes the ’ in both he explores the 

bulk of this study. But, then, refer- U n fixable Shakespearean moment, 
ences to Rosencrantz and Gutlden- unfolding some (sometimes the same 
s Jf m . ^ one ) 80 88 to reveal their performable 

Hamlet , to the thought content of alternatives. In both he sees a just 


which she reassures him of her persua- 
sive powers over Othello, ace "alight 
with sexual fantasy". He points to 
words such as "do", "have", 
“known", "perform", "bed", “in- 
terrbingle". An actress could certainly 
suggest an undercurrent of eager ex- 
pectation “In every prospect of en- 
counter and fulfilment” with Othello 
since, as Brown rightly points out, 
she has just spent her first night with 
hfin- But tlus would come from a 


Jumpers end’ Travesties, and to direc- 
tors who have "zeroed in on the 
existentialist philosophical context" 
suggest that the perceived market for 
this book is perhaps not one likely to 
respond to sophisticated analysis. 


appreciation of the plays as flowing 
only from a “a personal engagement 
in tne lives of the characters , and warns 
against “settling" Shakespeare Into 
themes and definitions. And lastly, in 
both books he makes the connection 


the unique touch, of Shakespeare’s T“> a “ »nwn ™inr puu»w un, 
own voice”. As a result, the book ? 

makes a continuous appeal to the 

reader to respond with “alacrity of of continuily in her part and 

mind, freedom of the imagination or not from thtee words, 
fantasy", “to seek out ana represent In the same chapter, discussing syn- 
the thought-processes, feelings and tactical stage directions, he flnds tnat 
personal life , ‘To reach down deep Desdemona's short phrases “so that, 
within [our] own being". Indeed, the dear lords, If I be. left behind, A moth 
reader's "being” and Shakespeare are of peace, and he go to the war”and so 


Certainly it advances no thesis. Its between his approach and the working 
value lies instead in the information conditions of the undirected, scantly 
it contains about Stoppard s early Me re h e areed Elizabethan stage. There, 
and career, and in the extensive •f ree > from the director's premeditated 
summaries it offers, for those un derlinlngs, he believes the actors to 
aoDroaching his work for the first Kava tvwnm Immediate, vitalizins and 


approaching his work for the first have been m immediate, vitalizing and a th» 

time. Lonore also has an eye for apt .contact with Shakespeare’s P b a to er ¥ 

quotation and a dear sympathy for a ^ii e beings of thosp who, in their different 

writer whose complex plots and ‘ , _ ways, recreate It . 

subtle thought she faithfully renders. But in Aw fhakesMm Brown roblem for thc , criUc who 


sut writer whose complex plots and 
Bti- subtle thought she faithfully renders. 

By contrast, the title of Joan Fitz- 
patnek Dean’s study does imply a 
J,, thesis, but it is not one which is 
; ' pressed over-hard. Thus there is in 
JJ} fact no effort to examine the nature 
or theory of comedy or its rela- 
3” tionship to ethics; no effort to estab- 
jh fish the relationship of Stoppard’s 
work to the comedy of manners, to 
fame or, for the most pari, to 

"f • .k.nnVrf ' iv/inir hfltfnn/t a irtmAwhtf 


But in Free Shakespeare Brown 
wrote with the forward thrust of a 
polemicist; he was driven by an impati- 
ence (however judidousiy expressed) 
with the limitations and pretensions of 
directors and scholars, to postulate an 


The problem for the - critic who 
addresses himself, in Brown's 
favourite phrase, to Shakespeare's 
“life-like image of life", is that he 
cannot - Indeed must not - deliver 


iffoHroJSh latter day Chamberlain's Men. His natteras^ in^ mrresuond- No/ftin S ^ & discussion about physical 

effort to estab- ^ flf Shakespeare drew Its! force !f„ r ’ ° r * ta 8® management. The temptation it 

of Stoppards partly from the he illustrated it, - understandable: the most Immediate 

of manners, o Q * all Ks demonstrations ofcqtoyeyioglho life of aplay i» lo 


fantasy", “to seek out and represent In the same chapter, discussing syn- 
dic thought-processes, feelings and tactical stage directions, he finds 'that 
personal life , “to reach down deep Desdemona's short phrases “so (hat, 
within [our] own being". Indeed, the dear lords, If I be left behind, A moth 
reader's “being” and Shakespeare are of peace, and he go to the war”and so 
discussed so much in the same breath, an reveal, “the fragility .and quick 
that the conclusion comes at last a* no varied Impulses of her- present condi- 
surprise: “when the performance la tion". An actress could use them to do ' 
finished, the actors, their parts and that, but she might equally well not. • 
their audience are all more clearly The monumental Mrs Siddons fqr.. 
themselves and all closer together .. . example, who was, surprisingly, a 
then the play Is most Itself and most much praised Desdemona, delighted . 
able to reflect and define the very her biographer by her “generous 
beings of those who. In their different wannth ,r m this speed) and not by her 
ways, recreate It".' fragility. And, by giving a chapfor lo 

j£SE? int0 more TO*- Sting ■ 

SSSnSS f hi happ 608 with thestory of Othello, in a . 

life-like / XiiJS chapter devoted to the ldea of Overall 

fflSif " iL nd i l rhythm in the plays, and their Silences, ■ 

hlmsdlf In consecutive ^argument. and „ et asa £ n V vjf h Much Ado Abdul • 


’abundant and 


take, the 


through it. . 


And, curiously, despite the fact that, r^n-Brn ana Beckett Similarly 1960s and early 7W . The new book ^ ■ treated In the Free motion in our minds" he Weir 

together with Pinter, he is perhaps ... commentina on StoDoart^s P° leoriie, no . longpr se6kfrtg to Shakespeare chapter "Original come, and John Russell Bfown. is 

foe best-known and best-respected . lvirtua | obsession^with the question Shak^eare: the twt and its oSor- sensitive when exploring a scene and 

English playwritirt around foe world SSTS Sfjjfe 1 JW SKm sp” Into a serfefof iteration to the whbfeThepossl- 

(more particular^ in America) there mn ,t nerfunctorv analysis of the use .'S® ®2r F w categories, each corresponding to ■ bllitles for Hamlet at “Soft, you, 

have been few academic studies of nnoSmtlv different oaS' of 6 the now. The fair Ophelia”, or fbr. lhe 


his work. But now (he dam shows 
signs of bunting, a single university 
producing two Books. One is by an 
associate professor of theatre ana .the 
other by an assistant professor of 
English, Doth of the University of 


of perspective” she offers pnh ^ ... .- 

most perfunctory analysis of the use Snnabio imagination, re^nmended categories, each correspoi 
which he. makes of it, failing to pur- Hinn aiahorate detail ' epp^cntly different parts 


a scene and 


wmen ne . maxes or ii, reiuiig ddw greater and more elaborate detaU , 
sue the question with the rigour bufthls time, to the ideal theatre of the , 
which she brings to foe anqlysfi- .. reader’s mfod. : . ■ ■ v. W**»- » W 

Individual texts. For it is indeed in ^ ^ ' ; r-^.' , sonal ■ Imperative”; 

S analyses that- her: strength lies i Jbh ‘internal, theatre is, pstensiblyi. “Motivation and subte 
anA thnw> . wntrina n sensitive intro- John Rnssell Brown s new. .concern. . • m 


to bllitles for Hamlet at “Soft, you, 
the now* The fair Ophelia”, or for, the. 
for - Friar in his scene with Roiheo and 


Missouri at Kansas City. Tfie disd*. 
plinary split is only partially reflected 
In. the two approaches. . ; ? 

Felicia Londr6’a abeddiit Unsurpri- 
singly and rightly makes claims for 
the centrality of performance. Thus 
she observe* of Rosencrantz and 
Gulldensferri Are Dedd foal “it 'is ln 
performance that [itl may be most 
fairly ^qd favourably judged’ 1 , since 
“the flaws ; thUt 'h^Ve, been . perceived 
in It when ft i? : evaluated :hy conven- 
tional , Uterary 'criticism pfovw! 'elu- 
sive: when 1 a tovejf,, 5 produrtiqp jis 


Br 91 onH Ihnw Beskina a sensitive intro- John Rnssell Brown's new .concern. . - or wnat wouia now smpocnjy m- 

d&t? to Stoplard'. work could to^TuoSTh w h^tefuTTofS- 

S with profit turn to fob book, whch Wmself. In ample, the fact thatEHzabefoanadtora, N^Themre. Voiced oitkeFiftLx , 


“tend toward the right”,, terras which; 
shed no light on a writer wrestling; 
not merely with a reductive political 


emotional response 
helped of cofose by: 
;put the reader at^n» 



r.PKp 0 '*■ ‘ - • ' r Theatre Voices of the Seventies; Intet’ 1 . ' 

the cliaptef ‘‘Motivation apd view from Theatre Quarteriy 1970 j- ’ 


’>• Syz^Bm foTfoe SliSolSS. for KSuaftSi uyfa^t is • 
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Testing the rules 

ESS ilslp illtiii 

GRAHAM DUNSTAN MARTIN: of fashionable academic phi- ihe immeasurable store in the brain. h?s case to rat" on o^eSed anru S £ f- tf« Martl ? S " luslr8lloi « 

Th teHM.., of Experience ^e = iwc a r crc m in dcd, was ZZ*°JE remain' matter”^ 3^ Jt&STg&Z 

A Discussion of the Role of Lin- “What is consciousness?" Martin Jg l t' h .p evel ° p_ genuine debate. His attitude to ab- Huck Finn, for example for £2? 

gunge and Literature in the Con- hegms hy asking and he defends rf “ J g HEJS* *™. m p his , earhe j straction, for example, appears to be ring damnation to the ’betraSS^ 

slruction of the World from the outset the notion of the ^ rll J. au . P° elr )’ and that of a kind of nominalist, but the nieeer Jim and fnr hauinn 

2fllpp. Edinburgh University Press. 
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list in ism. 

“What is consciousness?” Martin 
begins hy asking and he defends 
from the outset the notion of the 
primacy and irreducibilily of indi- 
vidual perception. In sociology, for 
example, "there is no model save 
consciousness's paintings of other 
consciousnesses”. Yet social science 


=*v -= sik s vs nssrstz 

Mmm mm*§ W?p§ 

r:; p sz,:; ,r ar: Zl P* ttxzsrxrj: „?s 

ssr^sFi stasimsS 


II is gooa that a bonk ike this can not compeient to discuss the mdi- ih at n f a l n uVnH r f. wiaespreaa practice ot clitoridectomy merely an illustration of Martin", 

still apneor in nritaln, published by a ^ ■ ‘The sociologist who ex- ire rhU dfr’ ‘fTfe? the Third World? To in- somewhat obvious general poiiwo 

reputable 'university press. It draws Jjfe 1 * J“ ch ‘■’'‘peruse presumably for- a „ d Scanable of foUowi^ ill v ?? dude °- Z ; phl,,1 P s and Peter Winch as a contribution to TwaffsanS- 

on and offers ns own contribution to J 5 ' 1 *, h |f credentials.) This is the bal aSation withomSa hL«!if l mong the na5ve relativist5 Christian polemic) is that to lave 

.spcciuhsL studies in the field of ling- £ rcal advantage of liicrature which, in a Et 2f £ howevor, to ignore the genuine prob- Jim, Huck has to betrav othe? 

uistic philosophy, the psychology of ^neerned ns it is with individual wou |d to iScomnat hl/ wfh h; le , ms 1 wh,ch Irans-cultural judgments friends, as well as Shat heU&m 

iwrecplion ana memory and ito awareness, has a pre-eminent ethical " ,th the of value entail. There is an objection to he h, rhri 


—,rjx fes^s F tsss-ratf zm - —s-is cab,1,,y of moraI “ w -" N ° i ■* - sia -- 
M=r^, n fc^ on fo : hi i^; p ; t h "' 3 ss^ff-xs sa h ftS *- ^ — asis.fe: 

whose viewpoint and approach one is “ hslr «ciiun to individual experience, SJ^rfSKS? 011 5f tlul 3 BS wb tt^reinain- A _1* _ ^.1 _ _ 1 i -| 

sometimes reminded, even if he is llkcns u ), f . hc fixed habits or the cnVw h n b °° k i\.SKlI12 til 6 11 T1 RSKJlhlP 

nowhere mentioned. Graham D senses which impede awareness and 2i 1 P. efe . nce of .the ways in ** 

Marlin lectures on French ligature nrc scIf-perpcl.iaKng. The fixed cate !** ab0ra !f 4 

anti his book is partly u defence of B or,cs ° r worldly knowledge and " meaning and value and with . . . 

the classics or literature written from ed, hs ore, no doubt, indispensable F 0 n ,j,?- ac ^ «? n u lb £ i nd of moral re- speak determines what we know - 

what, in terms of contemporary liter- lo com miinicaiiun and consecutive Hoh ^rn , by der ? ym B itself the By Lachlan Mackinnon Hn nr^i?’’ w « at we do not ^ now m 
«ry debate, is dearly a^humVn'fr thought hut they need constantly to ^htjo judge alien. values, make^alJ -L.... iy W * innon do «« know-" 

pornl of view. (E.M. Forster is a he questioned and constructed anew; assimniiSS Mnlin J L usory U VP* BARBARA miivcnu 4 s h ? r subtitle makes dear, the 

novelist he quotes several times.) and R ne of the justifications of litcra- TSJ !SEL ar § u ’ V n , de ^ es !!? R “ ARA JOIINSONl author is well aware that she oper- 

Whcther one is convinced by the l Y ie ,s P«cisely its subversive func- f- , Ism . of s ? ciQl °gists, The Critical Difference ates within a particular style of 

arguments or not, his book can be t,on - v2o ? r, u CS Mk ! W6pp. Johns Hopkins Univ e «it» lhou Pl ,t * one of which she is not 

read as the personal testimony of a Yet literature promotes awareness Te™ HawkS®’ B ' hcks0n and Press ^-25. P University uncritical. For example, she shrewdly 

y nawxes. q p 0 i nts {, ut Barthes’s simplification of 


oovefiM he quotes severul limes.) 
Whether one is convinced by the 
arguments or not, his book can be 
read as the personal testimony of a 


and one ofS jSSSSSK lS Martin Argues, underlies BAHBAR A JOliNSON, 

ture is precisely its subversive func- sociologists, The Critical Difference arcs wumn a particular style of 

SS*-" iSS - s »»*■ SfeasafAis 

y nawxes. p 0 j nts out Barthes’s simplification of 

^ - 8018 2458 3 ' Balzac in SfZ, and traces with some 

" . - care Derrida’s misreading of Lacan’s 

UJUC Troubled by the problem of syntax re , adm % of Poe ' ? f you * ant t0 Me 

and what can be said of this “neS S 1 ®* .ufwSj^'iv 6 critlc,sn J '°°. ks 
of course, than Wayne Booth’s in- cxnounripd n nt »> 0 n . i u sar ? but insuf ficient condition for ?„hiJ^ S A; 0ok -J s . rec o mmend ® d : Ils 
vestigalion into implied authors tedl0usJy ’ by ® a PS anything at all”, Barbara MaC/' nl!?5j* dl0, l n 

dominated narrative criticism q Jolinson says that she “did what any Apo'ltnaire 

sr •sw spedfic air ^ >“« MrS 

notably Cl.ristine 1 ^ BrooK-Rorfa e^ : h J e ?“ r J, a »"■ She has already Sred a ™!i i ?,.'? ore luc,d than "'™V other 


Cracking the code 


By Keir Elam 

SUSAN R. SULEIMAN 

and INGE CROSMAN (Editors): 

The Reader In the Text 


ine Reader In the Text i^uiinmg nan nesian reconstruction mgs rather than ; .«uu» B u , mwiarme s ;xe Nenuphar T r 

Essays on Audience and Intcrpreta- Si- 'tf -f l, EP c,e< [ reaJ ^ r in " Ri P Van h^othesized readers - is Jonathan Its own indeter- However, the Inst chapter (Poe 

lion H Winkle But the notion of n closed- Culler’s set of "nroIoBompn?" 8 /.^? m L- e y ai i e 8° ncal stfl tus as its true a . nd company) is a disgrace. The au- 

44 Ipp Guildford- PiWfnn l i»i Cireuit ? eir ' rcadl ?3 by the* narrative is theory of readina .Gu?£ in subject, and of Baudelaire’s two “In- *ho r ' ndlll 3 es heree,f to ° often ln the 

versify Press £16TO « )rt ; ewhB * ■« odds with what might irasting a numtor' oi'critlcal vUaUons ' 1 aa YoyageV- (poam ,,and, »S8 Iin g paranomasia which post- 

SSt ^ (Paperback be ermed the «ww lector principle, p relations of BIake’s 'KnK’' fESgVfi «■««*» “the 1 pre-text of strectural&s seem to find entertnin- 

0 691 06 436 9 sustained by the majority of the demonstrates convincinalv that awui the 2" CI ^ ' a ? asy f nmetnc P a ’ r which in 8- 11 •* not the exhibitionism of 

— — 1 .'’ 0,um f., s coutributors, namely that where their condusions are onnn^ 3 U h ° n eac h others exclusiveness some of its practitioners which has 

Sttllir'i’J «h=ime^rS S |„^,v 0 e P S d y “ rn ' H — 


0 691 06 436 9 

The shift in focus, in recent li 
studies, from Author (via Te 
Reader represents, accordln 
.Susan R. Suleiman in her inti 
lion to this collection of esss 
“quiet revolution", Quiet, pei 
l)Ul already wjdely canvassed, i 
* TOlume s .lengthy annotated 
liogranhy Suggests. And In prt 
- lh|s democratic deposition of 


aVe nnr,^«H R ue « , ? n each other’s exclusiveness some of «ts practitioners which has 
nvnl^Sri P y b u mg am h 1 8 u °usly distinct: writ- earned deconstruction such a bad 
mnvenffnnJ ^8 a b°ut writing about writing, and |? ame s o much as its ending up ih a 
k meta-mein ,f one : Unsurprisingly, she ,£ ro P e r epistemological pudding” 

8 fi ^ ds Ma,larm 6 helpfully ambivalent (“■. * Thompson’s tart phrase about 
the “rriH ab <?ut syntax, granting it a power Althusser). What Barbara Johnson 


- HUUUI 

Althusser), what Barbara Johnson 
concludes in her last chapter is as 
follows: “If we could be sure of the 


uvpvauiuii or mai l! T 
Jong-mdrlbund dictator, the creator , ! ,lr 1S happei 
of the (ext, in , favour of Its once 
neglected receivers - or ns most of COTMently 

In A pnnirlkiilnMT i i HAllanH ««<1* 


narrative") Is all too ? * T t 5 exp,,CIt flnd 

SS^"^ - or ns most Of “nfident’y JUust rated by . Normnn linre°^epKn“ rtw coherent • iSfJPS? ? l S ipl / il ¥ tllc forces at able is comprehended within the un- 

the fontrlbulors here would have it, Hol ‘and, while the “tedious” soclo- proposal here for a critical encoiimn! JJ ork J bl tbe fie J d „ w “ cb ‘bat struc- determinable: the difference between 

rc -creators - amounts more often ‘^al survey method ^War and « extra-textua readm or rS^nL ^ re Js a Part.” Poetry, she decides, the two is iljusory. . 

if®" "2 cban 8 e in critic- good. bad or indifterent?") is of lexfs " ° r rfiad i n ^ ‘ ua that “knowledge is an It is to this radically ovrrhonlsl 

i ' CffCCt ^ syntMW ’ that tbe way we position 

? « ’ . ana elsewhere. Is .not the ^ — Droceed. nnH th-r* lUAulrf ka - no 


pvnhVif nnH rs ” “uutiuio uesenoea oy the ^uunaje is wnetner a tning is aecia- 
rarf rnmnp !*““£.!“? by ab “doriinE that struc- ab e 9 T "dt.” That is, the dettrmln- 
M cnhfrLi ture but by muldplvlng the forces at ab,e >s comprehended within the un- 
il ™ rk . Jn the fiejd of wfich that struc- determinable: the difference between 

ai encounter ture is a Dart.*’ Pnetrv ah a the twn i< iTlnenm, 
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tl.:: 
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limn hoi ip a Simple change in critic- ra * 
al emphasis, What is usually Investl- ssa 
Billed, hare and else where, Is not the 
text’s reader but the render ‘Mn the . 
tort : (he " Implied" or ."InscribetJ" 1 
or ^encoded” or ‘•ideal" or “model” 
or nctidnalized” or ■•super” render, 

® s _ bp is variously characterized. 

Wlucl! - means, of course, thnt most 
‘audience-oriented” criticism turns 
out , to be safe and familiar text- 
_ oriented criticism, with the implied 
1 reader simply serving ns the critic’s 
aUar fgo in order to validate his 
.interpredye slkategimi, .. . •” . 

More itian onii. tommentator here " ■; 
.confesses; that "njafr or;, "actual" • 
wadqrt' aie ejtlipr- inaccessible.: dr, .i 
, when! ^reached, unllluminating: • “ia; . 

: trpspectlon’S te ,Tzvetan Todorov ’ 

- PWs • % “is - uncertain, psycho- 

. : w * jflp.d , the [rewlerfs] Work of con- 
: .struciton lepresontad tn.ficttdriilisalf,' 1 


Brown’s Nautical Almanac, 

1934 


3?^ 


*3* -IMT* convenient place tor . 1 !. for tracking over m u 

& cnndld content- : , by star-Pcoijuncdori, nrn 

: ']E?L?.L^ h ^u n 8 J p . mp ^ 'B^ypiul- By thK hli bteiingi car 

. me { bounds iof; the - fiction itself sug- 1 • v for dvll dav« in mL* • 

Jp^Mjtnt the .discovery of. the’ puia -' 1 ‘ . d ^y* in P ort - ; 

■ tlvej Reader' -tjE'Iii' realltvl the last act •• ■ 1 i ■ '■•'•'I j'i. • 

'0r.^.ritiath, 1 6f tlS Olct StructfirnlUt . ■= i V- • 1 i- ' boistud' ifc 


In this determiner of atari and tides, 

■ ■•catirioni, declinationi, azlmuthi, 
of navigabI« t dl f tancM, beacon*, ( bnoys, 
t «• my father holding, .coiirse r, 

for the New World of hi, marriage, : ; 
myielf two years away from sliding down 
the slipway, dragging chains. ; 

Here, are his to term: polished brais 
clinometers, liquid compass binnacles ' 
“urse correctors, sounding gear. 

.Hwe Is esoteric loret ephemeria 
. [ or ticking over sea and sky " 

»>«ibw.d tidu. 




He must haye 
by North Wes 
thrpftlng. |H| in 


I'ftotni copes 


■— proceed, and there would be * no 
~ quarrel with the logic if it did noi 
depend upon our taking literally 
those pterins, which it is intended to 
explode. The conclusion reached de- 
pends upon "undecldable" having a 
. very, definite - .no* "decidable V- 
mearung and is therefore inadmissi- 
. ■ pie _ to its premises (the style seems 
1 to °e catching). If we begin from' tbe ; 
position that writing betrays its own 
ignorance and has only itself as sub- . 
jept, we have assumed what we are 
• , .settipg out to prove t an ,entertainlng \ 
blit idle diversfon r and if we proceed 
from tnd position that knowledge is a 
syntactic effect we, .will indeed dis- 
cover that -knowledge is no more 
than syntactic. The proof of the pud: 

• ding appears to be in the" cooking. 
Derrida's work has an honourably 
, ! ■ frantic air of comedy,' where Ms 
Johnson is in earnest: Derrida knows 
; at least that if the important ques- 
: • tiqrtS' cannot be asked they cannot be 
! said , to matter. By collapsing distinc-; 
dons, decopsfruction abolohes the : 
tiresome tiue/false. interestingfborjpg ■ 

. , • cUtterences oh which , it . yet' depends; 

. , to be. listened tp .at all., t In : her.^lxth. 


. “ =-u. • ; : r. . 


;• . : IVfnhf fiimnoAM • < the ground -away JVom- under . 

' JYtall.. OimpSOll • :• your own feet, but you cannot wisely 
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Small-town uncertainties 


By Adam Mars-Jones 

LOUIS D. RUBIN: 

Surfaces of a Diamond 

209pp. Louisiana State University 

Press. £7.75. 

0 8071 0897 9 

The text of Surfaces of a Diamond, a 
novel describing the summer of 1939 
as experienced by a Jewish teenager 
in South Carolina, arrives with a 
number of barriers round it. The 
cover photograph, of an adolescent 
gazing across sun-splashed water, 
suggests the most sentimental of 
memoirs, and a blurb which argues 
thnt the book's hero is not “an alien- 
ated boy" but “an enthusiastic base- 
ball player", who “enjoys a rapport 
with the world around him”, aoes 
nothing to help. Gearly Louis D. 
Rubins publishers wish to claim a 
genre on his behalf (the novel-of- 
adolescencc) without losing readers 
who might be immune to it. 

But title is the author's respons- 
ibility, and if Surfaces of a Diamond 
avoids actual clich6 (by its refusal of 
the word facets), it is certainly vague 
and even misleading, since baseball 
(a sport in which diamond is a tech- 
nical term} intermittently plays a 
large part in the novel. 

Even after the title there is un- 
helpful material to come: three pages 


in italics follow, explaining that hind- 
sight is the enemy of fictional au- 
thenticity, and that an adult must not 
overrule the priorities of the child he 
once was, when he comes to record 
those early days. These pages, and 


Ihe similar passages which begin 
each of the book’s sections, belong 
in a working notebook, not (o ihe 
novel itself. 

Once the book has explicitly 
announced its intentions and thereby 
failed to embody them, it becomes 
hard to assess in any other terms; 
and even if the reader can forget its 
stated ambitions, its sheer lameness 
as compared with, say, Portraii of 
ihe Anisi as a Young Man or Catcher 
In ihe Rye is damaging enough. 

Any intensity in the child's experi- 
ence has already been damped out; 
the measured tone has already re- 
conciled and forgiven, and all the 
tension has drained from events. It 
doesn't matter that the narrator, 
Omar Kohn, is an ordinary boy, but 
he never even seems unique to him- 
self (which is surely unusual). He is 
prematurely, aged in his self- 
knowledge, ana in the modesty of 
his expectations; no crises await him. 
Events build, just a little, and life 
becomes more complicated; but 
drama remains at a distance. Omar 
Kohn is unhealthily free of self- 
obsession, and his deviations front 
the norm seem hardly substantial, 
even In small-town America. He dis- 
likes antisemitism, for instance, and 
the low-mindedness of his friends; 
but he feels no particular pressure to 
define himself either as a Jew or as a 
sexual being. He is still a virgin by 
book's end, and though a visit to 
relatives has acquainted him with 
different ways ot being Jewish, he 
has yet to absorb the new know- 
ledge. In one of the offending ex- 
planatory passages, twenty pages 
from the end of tne book, the author 
writes (about “the protagonist of this 
story") that “I anticipate that one of 


the things he is going to begin to 
understand is that bad: in Charieston 
when he was listening in the Sonata 
in A Major on his uncle’s phono- 

n h, he was also, without knowing 
earing the Kol Nidrei", but this 
is not a convincing way of tying off a 
narrative thread. It continues lo 
dangle. 

Oblique without being subtle, 
Rubin’s story gains nothing from 
being cast in the first person; Omar 
Kohn tells us almost nothing about 
himself. He describes his world, but 
his position in it is vague rather than 
problematic; he recounts conversa- 
tions, but refrains from commenting 
on his own contributions. Given all 
this, understatement tends inexor- 
ably towards flatness. 

A typical result is the sentence 
“The freighter was riding low in the 
water, probably laden with Chilean 
nitrate ", in which the mixture of 
atmospherics and perverse detail cre- 
ates uncertainty. Will a nitrate con- 
sortium enter the Neighborhood 
Basebnll League, or will the freighter 
sail right out of the book? The 
latter, as it happens; but many other 
sentences send mixed signals. 

The book as a whole amounts to a 
small-town Dildungsronian , with a 
stolid Stephen Dedalus at its centre; 
the profession of journalist, moreov- 
er, has superseded the destiny of the 
artist-priest. The book’s virtues are 
too limited to make converts, since it 
refers to experience, instead of re- 
creating it, Surfaces of a Diamond is 
written by a heterosexual Americao- 
Jewish academic born in 1926; and 
the further the reader diverges from 
this pattern, the less pleasure he is 
likely to get from it. 


Blundering in 


By David Profumo 

NICHOLAS BEST: 

Where Were You at Waterloo? 
174pp. Robert Hale. £6.95. 

0 7091 9071 9 


Rumoured to be under threat of 
attack by the neighbouring Santa 
Monicans, the diminutive island of 
Casuarina in the Indian Ocean has 
been reinforced with a crack British 
regiment, the Gobelin Guards. Their 
rapid translation from the world of 
Trooping the Colour and Sandhurst 
snobbery to the perils of uncharted 
jungle is an unhappy one, attended 
by administrative inefficiency and 
ignorant leadership. Nicholas Best 
relates in excellent comic style the 
saga of their gradual acclimatization 
to Ihe bizarre circumstances of colo- 
nial duty. 

The officer commanding the de- 
tachment Is a jingoistic simpleton, 
Major the Earl of Malplaquet, who 
sees Ihis assignment as a chance to 
secure a military reputation for him- 
self. Carrying a lock of Wellington’s 
hair, and flying his ancestral stan- 
dard on a jeep, Malplaquet blunders 
his way into history at the expense of 
his worthier subordinates, especially 
the heroic Sebastian Clinch, the fine- 
ly observed central figure of the 
book. It transpires that the Santa 
Monican threat is a myth, and that 
the real danger is represented by the 
Warlocks, a band of hairy native 


brigands who are engaged in smug- 

S a massive quantity of the local 
“gandia", out of the island. 
Masterminding this operation is 
Leon Sullivan, a fierce and mater- 
ialistic Messiah who holds court in 
the jungle, equipped with a private 
refrigerator stocked with supplies of 
a superior whisky and the heads of 
his recent amatory conquests. In the 
campaign to outwit Sullivan (whose 
trademark is to leave denture-prints 
on the buttocks of his decapitated 
former paramours), Clinch is sup- 
ported by a motley troupe: his bat- 
man is a skinhead named Partridge, 
the Intelligence Officer, Foxtrot, has 
just failed his History A-level, and 
manoeuvres arc dogged by a film- 
maker named Bo Lindstrfim - u ‘He 
directed a series for the under-fives ~ 
called Peterkin Puppet .’ ‘1 know it,’ 
said Malplaquet.” 

As a satire on military bigotry and 
shambling officialdom, Where Were 
You al Waterloo? is in places as sharp 
as Waugh, and sometimes better. 
Nicholas Best is seldom snide, and 
his neatly conceived plot often re- 
veals judicious glints ot severe reality 
underneath the satirical tissue. Apart 
from his skill as a story-teller, Best’s 
main strength is that he clearly 
knows the material from which the 
narrative is cut; a former soldier 
himself, he is also personally familiar 
with the business of Europeans in- 
vading Africa. His earlier book Hap- 
py Valley was a fascinating account J 
of the Elnglish presence in Kenya 
(where Best grew up) and this novel 
is as shapely and as wiuy, a work to 
be relished for its shrewdness and 
oblique humour. 


The age of Aquarius 


School for spy-catchers 


By Alan Brownjohn 

RACHEL INCALI& 

Mrs Caliban 

125pp. Faber. £6.50. 

0 571 11826 7 


One of the skilful features of Rachel 
Ingalls's new novel - her first book for 
seven years - is its capacity to keep the 
redder storing clues and hints in the- 
memory in case they all have some 
relevance to a wider plan to be re- 
vealed in Us final pages. In the event, 
most of them do not; and the prolifera- 
tion of loose ends left untied means 
that one needs an ability to be charmed 
Or intrigued by weird bits of detail 
which exist purely fbr their own sake ln 
order to enjoy the novel. Mrs Caliban 
is certainly not the sort of allegory that 
appeals to those who want them fictions 
to work with the efficiency and con- 
sistency of an intricate machine, in 
which everything relates to everything 
else. 

Dorothy and Ffed are fully aware 
that after the accidental death Of their 
only child, arid a subsequent miscar- 
riage, their marriage is drifting through 
Inanition towards a break-up. Fred 
routinely goes off to work, where 
Dorothy suspects he may be having an 


the purpose of living, fail to prove 
particularly trenchant or profound. 
Rachel Ingalls weaves her philosophic- 


al comments into a set of episodes 
Involving Larry (be is heavily disguised 
so that people cannot sCe he is a huge • 
green frog) and Dorothy In night-drives 
which take them to the sea, and to a 
mysterious garden of bamboo trees 
and elegant sofas. She has Dorothy's 
daytime activities- while Larry stays at 
home behind closed curtains, hidden 
from the police and the television 
crews - focus on a cool and slightly 
bitchy friendship with Estelle. Estelle 
is a decent enough parody of liberated 
American womanhood, who In turn 
lifts Dorothy out of her restricted home 
life with visits to “the studios”, and 
uses her as a listening-ear for her own 
troubles. There is a suggestion of 
gentle satire about their conversations 
concerning consumer goods, lovers 
and qhildren, but It remains too elusive 
to catch. The narrative is altogether 


rather vague and inconsequential 
(even dream-like stories can have more 
vigour); and is all the time leading to a 
denouement In that same bamboo 
garden, and the revelation of the point 
which h’ watchful reader will have 
guessed for some time. 

Several readily identifiable fables lie 


fantasy. But merely blending the ingre- 
dients of the frog prihee, the beauty 
and her toast, and' Shakespeare^ 
monster from the sea, and stirring 
them all into a modern setting ren- 
dered with scarcely any depth or 
thoroughness, does not seem enough. 
Miss Ingalls's prose shows some signs 
of delicacy and astute organization. 
Sadly, In this novel it wastes itself In the 
service of a tale which, long before a 
predictable conclusion, lapses Into the 
purest banality. - 


By T. J. Binyon 

ANTHONY- PRICE: 

Soldier , No Mare 
277pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 03028 3 

Anthony Price’s first novel, The 
Labyrinth Makers, Introduced the 
character whb has. since become his 
chief spy-catcher - Dr David Audley 
of British Intelligence. Later novels 
furthered Audley’s . career, brought 
in colleagues - Colonel Jock Butler, 
in particular - friends and ehemies. 
More recently, however, Anthony 
Price hns been chronologically back- 
tracking to fill in some of the gaps in 
Audley 7 * earlier life. In The ‘44 Vin- 
tage we had his introduction to in- 
telligence work; TVie Hour of the 
Donkey (Price's last book) took us 
back to 1940 and Dunkirk: Audley’s 


soothing voices speaking directly to her 
on her ancient radio as she does' the 
disHesWe are in suburban America, and - 
there is sudden and alarming media 
coverage ^ of the escape of a sea- 
. creature from an Institute of Oceano- 
graphic Research.^ This is “ Aquarius' 
the Monsterman’Y and all six foot; 
seven of him, walking arid talking and- 
consuming the sticks of celery, she 
off erg; enters Dorothy's kitchen, trans- 
forming her life by becoming -her' 


llarly known ag Lany, is a lost and 
simple life-force restored to Dorothy* a* 
creature of brutal ipnocence who gives 
her a sense of purriose and a new: joy ih 
existing; ;?-• j!-' y* : : vt"- 


Spirit and Act 

or, The Last Metro - 

The play rlpi on, . 
miraculous, gestui, bizarre 
while the. whole, earth li footlights 
.. but a weird message. ... 
jumps theJsjmapseii , 
from god ktiows what cortical deeps! 

'•. I.l'c- . • V'-T • 

The song's name is death, - 
actors drive home Information 
' from the lobe 
. or theaplan bunker 

' where this Invisible : ' : : | . 

decrees what kind of show goes on . 

'-and on add on; - v ,-i .• ■' ••;.'? ‘ *« ' 

Respiring through , fleshy greasepaint ' 

; the actor is a standing' cock 11 *'■' 

'-•"br/bresiy. . : -.i. \ •' 

; barrel of jok«4 ' 

...but the audience dtedbng Ago. ;• 

■ .Deep in the earth . \ j 

the.. director,. the Hebrew, ; 
ear to an airhole • ! »■"/ ■ . ' .: 


father was killed, but his schoolmas- 
ter survived. A lucky stroke, indeed, 
for it enables the latter to turn up 
again in Soldier No More with details 
of his pupil’s childhood and voulh. ■ 
We Team, too, more about Audley 
as Byzantine historian and get one or 
two major shocks on the way. 

Characteristically Anthony Price 
reveals the information in very obii«. 

S ue fashion. It is 1957; Captain 
(avid Roche, working with military 
Intelligence in Paris, is called back to 
London and given a new assignment:' 
to winkle Audley out of his holiday 
tower In the Dordogne and re-recruit 
him into . the department. Echoes of 
Suez and • Hungary ■ reverberate 
through the novel; Interest of one: 
kind is added by three delightful 
young women, and of another by '.a* 
heiro of Verdun, once the finest 
trench-mortar-man in the French 
army, who keeps a private arsenal in . 
his stable. And, typically, the plot 
turns a few double , somersaults be- 
fore the final denouement. 

• The author has given Jitmself 
rather more space than usual,; enab- 
ling deiail to be cross-hatched m with , 

, a finer pen. But the ingenuity is as;' 
staggering, and the execution as bn- / 
peccably neat as ever. Coarse : read- 
ers, who want a larger dose .of action . 
In their ratiocination, -.will still think 
The. ’44 Vintage lo be ihe beS Price; , 
more ' thoughtful, one!* will see dipt ; 
this ’U as good ris anything .he has 
'ddrift before. • - i. ' '• /' 

— i -- " ' 1 - - . ■r----' 

In Lord of the Ladles (171pp. Robert- 
Hale., £6.75 0 7091 9485 . 4). 
Joanna Dessau deals almost entirely, i 
in ■ the lovfe affairs of Lord Byron 
(whom the blurb ‘describes-as “crip- 
pled but charming and attractive") , 
mentioning his poetry as Utile .as 
possible, we are: given.. a crisp yun- 
aown . by Byron of. his early .life;. 
Lady Caroline Lftfnb -offeps. \-her.. 
account of =the poet la under twenty- 
; pages.-' John . Cart ..Hobhoujh :de-; ; 
scribes the Weddliig. ahd Adhabella 
'Millbhnke ihe wedding riight. ByroO, 
resumes - the •>. tale - faking; in ,jtne • 

4BAnMi4«An 1 ’ ’ 1 dfrtMrtiSf Hn/1 


■ Larry/unfortuhately, oughtto bridg ■ 
more symbollp Weight anri conviction' • 
than he does to the ifctioii tbat follows, . 
where perfunctory dlscu$slons L with \ 
Dorothy abpjitnkfoteahdrihrfhre, the.- V 
strange habits ;of civilized tofog^ and - ssss 
1 : : 1 V.V- " V- v:\ii- - -VI . 

:-..V & .U 'v. -. mV H'-ii 




ear to *0 airhole; ' y ; ' v yJ'V ■ , :t ' \.y ‘-v 

.-"swiftt* mid thinks -'k ?. ! ■; - , . ; • ^ .. : 1- 

! while at ground level •;•**'*' ,;? ' V. * ! \ V V”. "• - 

, Catherine’s long thigh U gettfogTtroked, .. -• ^ 1 

f r. i. , ; Ghrik Waliace;drm)b^ 

iV i 1 ' 1 i'i 1 ' i y : I in>ii ,r- 'HV iS ,- iir ■ 


i.drowhin 
■ he-ascrj 


to ; deal ' with _ .Shelley's 
dnd the 'filial illness which : 
» to doctors and excessive 
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Anti-social atmospheres 


By John Naughton 

BRUCE A. ACKERMAN and 
WILLIAM T. HASSLER: 

Clean Coal/Dirty Air 

193pp. Ynle University Press. 
0 300 02628 5 


It is a well-known characteristic of 
complex systems that action taken to 
remedy a specific local difficulty may 
eventually give rise to bigger difficul- 
ties elsewhere in the system. The 
logic of feedback and of interaction 
means that incremental policy- 
making is quite likely to produce 
what are sometimes called “counter- 
intuitive n effects, which riiay at heat 
be unanticipated and at worst cata- 
strophic. 

There are few areas where this is 
more likely to happen than in Tegis la- 
live attempts to control or rcgulHte 
environmental pollution. In part this 
stems from the complexity or natural 
systems, and from our current level 
of ignorance about their behaviour. 
Bui it also stems in part from tile 
fact thnt legislative action in this area 
implies intervention at the inter- 
section of several complex systems, 
which include not only the bio- 
sphere, but also political, administra- 
tive and economic systems. 

Clean CoallDirty Air is a study of 
one attempt at legislative Interven- 
tion in the realm of environmental pollu- 
tion, namely the efforts made in the 
1970s by the United States Congress 
to control sulphur emissions from 
coat-burning power plants. Bruce A. 
Ackerman and William T. Hassler 
trace the ^legislative and political 
background or this attempt, chroni- 
cle and analyse Us failure, and point 
otit what lessons can be learnt from the 
dibffclc. 


The other technology - which in 
1970 was available only in embryonic 
form - is called “flue gas desulphur- 
ization" or, more commonly, "scrub- 
bing”. As exhaust gases flow up a 
power plant smokestack, they are 
exposed to a lime, or limestone, 
solution that is sprayed in their path. 
Sulphur dioxide in the gases reacts 
with the spray and goes into solution 
and Is subsequently extruded in the 
form of sludge. Although attractive 


and ingenious in principle, scrubbing 
is difficult in practice, tor it depends 
on the successful maintenance of a 
large-scale chemical reaction in a 
seven ty-foot-long test-tube under 
conditions of vaiying load and 
changing weather. And it is also an 
expensive process. 

Because of these facts, and be- 
cause also of the wide regional dif- 
ferences in levels of air pollution and 
of sulphur-content in locally mined 
coni which prevail throughout Amer- 


ica, pragmatic environmental man- 
agement would suggest a flexible 
approach to the sulphur problem, 
with pollution targets and preferred 
cleansing technologies varying from 
region to region. But Ackerman and 
Hassler maintain that the reverse 
happened. A uniform national target 
for sulphur-based pollutants was set, 
and the EPA developed an obsessive 
predilection for the expensive, unre- 
liable and un-policeable scrubbing 
technology. 

The outcome was highly “counter- 
intuitive' 1 . The EPA began forcing 
utilities to scrub their stack gases at 
a cost of tens of billions of dollars. 
The cost would perhaps not be so 
bad if this vast programme turned 
out to be effective in reducing sul- 
phur pollution. But Ackerman and 
Hassler maintain thRt, in fact, the 
EPA's efforts will make the overall 
problem worse rather than better in 
some of the country's most populous 


regions, especially in the eastern 
States. Ana they argue that all the 
environmental gains promised by the 
EPA could be obtained more cheap- 
ly, more quickly and more surely by 
more intelligent and flexible regula- 
tion. 

Why this should be so is a long 
and complicated story, but its ess- 
ence is that the interaction of Amer- 
ican legislative, bureaucratic and 
economic systems threw up 8n 
unholy alliance between environment- 
alists and eastern high-sulphur coal 
producers which forced Congress and 
the EPA to become obsessed by the 
scrubbing process. To summarize it 
thus inevitably makes Clean Coall 
Dirty Air appear to be an investiga- 
tion of a conspiracy. But in fact 
Ackerman and Hassler do not inter- 
pret their cautionary tale in this way. 

For their main point is that the 
sulphur-emission saga can be ex- 


plained not in terms of the mendaritv 
or stupidity of individuals or of becS. 
aes, but in terms of organizational 
design. 

They believe that the pink 
lem was largely caused by the crea- 
tion of a Federal agency which vm 
not firmly based on the use of scien- 
tific expertise, nor independent of 
detailed political and judicial super- 
vision. 

Ackerman and Hassler clearly 
believe that an older “New Deaf- 
type” of agency would have handled 
the sulphur problem in a more flexi- 
ble and effective manner. Whether 
this judgment is conect or merely 


Seeing the wood 


Currently, coal-burning plants 
generate almost fifty per cent of all 
the electric power produced in the 


United States, and the indications 
are that, in an oil -starved world*, this 
percentage will grow over the next 
century. Since America has massive 
reserves of coal, this abundance must 
ease the periodic nightmares to 
which American energy planners are 
prone. Unfortunately, however, copl- 
burntno plants are also the single 
most important source of. the ex- 
tremely unpleasant pollutants known 
as sulphur oxides. 

Consequently, it was inevitable 
that the control of sulphur omissions 
by coal-fired plants would, sooner or 
later; find its way on to the Amor- 


By Scott Leathart 

N. D. G. JAMES! 

A History of English Forestry 
339pp. Blackwell. £19.30. 

Q 631 12495 0 

It is cosy to imagine the howls of 
anguish which would reverberate 
round the country if the present 
sovereign were to decree that all 
dogs larger than Jack Russclls owned 
by persons living in the New Forest 
should be maimed by the drawing of 
their claws to prevent them chasing 
the royal deer. But such was the 
obsession of the Norman kings with 
hunting that this was one of the 
many savage laws brought in by 
them to protect the deer and other 
“beasts of . the. chase", from the atten- 
tions of their subjects. Consequent 
upon this prime aim was the necessi- 
ty to protect the trees amongst which 
the game dwelt. Thus began a sys- 
tem of forest laws controlling the 
management of trees - the practice 
of forestry - which has evolved over 
the centuries covered by this patient- 
ly researched book. 

Although In medieval times timber 


them both, their guns being totally 
ineffective against the Merrimack 
armour. The days of wooden ships 
were numbered and the future shape 
of forestry transformed. 

Although the main concern of the 
authorities had been the state of (he 
Crown forests and their inability to 
supply the timber needed, due to 
over-exploitation and bad manage- 
ment, many private owners, a class 


and were taking a great interest in 
their woods. New trees, such as 
larch, spruce and firs, were intro- 
duced from Europe and new man- 
agement techniques, described by 
John Evelyn in the paper read by 


him to the new Royal Society in 
1662, adopted. For 200 years tnese 


landowners prospered by supplying 
part of the shortfall in timber supply 
-which -laxity . of management, .in* the 
GroWn forests had caused. 

It whs something of a paradox that 
the arrival of the ironclads and the’ 
consequent lessening of dernand 
uf>on (he oak forests should lead not 
to their regeneration but to ' their 
decay. For the., ease with which tim- 
ber could be imported In these new 
leviathans made its growing unneces- 
sary and thus unprofitable. The 
woodlands, for the roost part, be- 
came' little more than sporting pre- 


lean legislative agenda. This hap- 
pjjped when Congress passed the 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970. 
Ackerman and Hassler focus on two 
aspects of. this legislation which they 
regard-HS being, Tn retrospect, abw*- 
lutely crucial. The first was that the 
Amendments contained legislation 
that made one person responsible for 
the attainment of their objectives - 
the Administrator ' af the (then) 
fledgling. Environmental Protection 
; Agency (EPA). The second was that 
the hew legislation not only requited 
the Administrator, to set quantitative 
Clean air targets which would "pro- 
tect the public heattb", but it also 
Insisted that these targets should be 
reached by 1977 at the latest. • 

' As coal always contains some sul- 
phur (though the proportion varies 
Bfofttiy from one region to another), 
there axe really only two ways of 
reducing sulphur’: emissions from 
cow-fiTod plants, i The first {* physical 
fcoal ' cleaning . ."or “coal . washing", 
which removes the sulphur before 
coal. -Is burnod. Ip essence the 
process involves nothing more soph- 
isticated than a . wire screen ana a 
wajhr hose: frostily ' mined coal Is 
crested, passed through a screen and 


b Amor- weather, such as the Groat Gale of 
Ms hap- 1222 which blew down vast tracts of 
ised the foiest, and the exceptionally severe 
jf 1970. winters of 1436 and 1542 which made 
s on two unusually heavy demands upon the 
lich they fuel-wood supplies, gave occasional 
ct, abso^ cause for concern; and even prompt- 
thai the ed the authorities • to introduce 
igjslation elementary management techniques 
isible for such as enclosing areas to exclude 
Edtlves - grazing animals to give tree seedlings 
i (then) a chance to prosper. The shortage 
retention began in Tudor times, when England 
was that was becoming a trading nation and, 
required being girt by the sea, in need pf ever 
imitative more ships. Some idea of the escaiat- 
ild "pro? mg demands of the shipbuilding in- 
t it also dustry upon the mainly oak forests 
lould be can be gained from the fact that in 


serves, with the gamekeeper, not 
; the forester, calling the tune. Yet 
there were landowners who, despite 
this discouragement, saw the import- 
ance of forestry to the future of the 
country, and clubbing together in 
such organizations as the Royal 

Forestry Society (the centenary of 
which rails this year and to which 
this book is dedicated) sought to 
manage their woods with prudence, 
taking advantage of the newly disco- • 
vereo north-west American trees, 
such as Douglas firs and Sitka 

S *, to increase the production of 
plantations. So, when the 1914 
war cut off the import of the timber 
vital for working the coal-mines 

upon which the whole war effort 

depended, there was a home-grown 
supply available, albeit at the ex* 

•' pense of 450,000 acres felled. 

In 1919, in the aftermath of this 
devastation, the Forestry Commis- 
hfc. * bpfn, <, with, ..the. ■ repiit, , to, 
. build up the, nation's forestry estate 
and create a reserve of timber to 
meet future emergencies. This task 
they had scarcely begun when Hitler 
struck. Again, private woodlands, 
nurtured by enthusiastic owner? with 
expertise provided by the Commis- 
sion and the universities’ forestry 
schools, came to the rescue ana 
500,000 acres went under the axe. 

The past forty years have seen a 
great increase in private woodlands 


the product of the legal romanticism 
of the Yale Law School (in whkh 
both authors teach) is hard to say. In 
the meantime, their fellow-citizens in 
the eastern United States will just 
have to learn to live with sulphur 
dioxide and its noxious chemical con- 
sequences. 


managed under agreed practices and 
thus eligible for grants and tax con- 
cessions administered by the Forestry 
Commission, which has itself greatly 
expanded its estate. Wide-ranging 
forest research, an expansion ofTor- 
estry education, improved marketing 


Running into people 


By James Hunter 


HAMISH BROWN: 

Hamlsli’s Groats End Walk 
One Man and his Dog on a Hill 
Route through Britain and Ireland 
301pp. OolUmcz. £9.95. 

0 575 03029 1 ■ 



ho$ed wltn high-pressure jets so that 
peavy, sulphu e-bearing fragments cah 
settle out. This removes most of the 
talphur-bearing particles, but cannot, 
of ororse, remove , the sulphur.; which 
la xtemically bonded 1 6 Ihe cOti. 
N^rtbp^j.itjkpottlbie to achieve 

considerable 'wlhs • bv Adopting this 


1 to fte ‘fen 

B ra» twerffy;;# 


can be gained from the fact that in 
Henry VIH’s time the Royal Navy’s 
tonnage was • 12,445, while in the 
reign of George n it .had. risen • to 
'321.104 tons. 1 A 74-gun 'ship would 
swallow up 2,000 well-grown trees, 
and such were the ravages of decay 
that a. ship of this sI?e.;\vould last 
(July twelve years before an extensive 
rent became necessary. 

• ! ’ ■ th?, 1 best English tradition, in- 

quiry followed inquiry as to how the 
shortages of timber' might be over- 
borne; TJYdjitually -It wai deemed im- 
perative to’hnve 100,000 tkres of oak 
wrest under systematic management 
'to produce: a qmistimt .supply, but 
surveys found little more than 60,000 
acres of suitable forest or Ijmd -cap- 
able ;Of . raising 'It,. However, as has 
.Often .happened In ourhUtpry, we 
'Wore «wa :by : the belli - the ironclad 


■Were kayta :by : the belli - the ironclad 
ibtes' airiyod.liwt Jn time.. At .first, the 
ralty : was reluctant ;t 0 concede 
wy, merit In .these novelties , bat In 
•1862; .during the:. American Civil 
iAVan-.en Ironfllad, the ;Merrlmac, 
took ori two wooden ships and sank 


Walking the length of Britain is 
nothing new. Ever since the early 
1960s, when the indefatigable, pr 
Barbara.MoOre . became something of 
a celebrity as a result of her repeated 
tramps from John ’ O’Groats to 
Lana’s End, the task has been 
accomplished many times. A book as 
substantial, as Hamlsh Brown’s 
account, of- his own north-south 
traverse of the country can I be justi- 
fied only, by; -his having, done it 
differently. 

^ Unlike moat marathon walkers, 
Hamlsh ■■) Brown, a former teacher 
who now. earns his living by writing 
and lecturing about the outdoor life, 
avoided roads and. with the excep- 
Honofa short spell Irian aged canoe 
on the River I?orth, stuck Ito, the hills 
a - B : k“g ax geography, made that' 

S JMlble: Hut route . lay through the 
Orth-West Highlands, the .Scottish 
Southern Uplands, the Pehoines and 
the Welsh mountains though it also 
included;- a diVersionaiy jaunt across 
the leas familiar Wicklow Mountains 


and the Macgillycuddy Reeks in the 
Irish Republic. 

Hamlsh' s Groats End Walk’s daily 
diary entry format, which tends to 
overwhelm the reader in a six- 
raonth-long succession of virtually 
Identical breakfasts, lunches and sup- 
pers, Is an unnecessary obstacle in 
the way of Brown’s generally enjoy- 
able style. But one forgives him his 
monotonously repetitive breakfasts 
and his endless getting-ups and 
going-to-beda, His 2,500-mile trek in 
the company of his Shetland Collie, 
Storm, has produced some excellent 
and. thoughtful evocations: of the 
British Isles’ .wilder and more> lonely 
. places. ThaMs where Brovrn is most 
at home.. “My heart’s in the High- 
lands,” he writes. And the compara- 
tively small proportion of his book 
devoted to . the Pennines and the 
English South-West serves to confirm 


arrangements and the establishment 
of forestry companies and co- 
operatives nave alt helped to make 
our forests much more productive 
and better able to meet the world 
timber shortage which many predict 
is not far off. Coupled witn the in- 
crease in planting and production 
there has been a much greater public 
interest in forestry and m the ameni- 
ties which it can ' provide. Forest 
walks and drives, nature reserves, 
picnic and camping-sites are just 
some of the places in the forests 
which millions of people visit every 
year. If the stated target of five 
million acres of managed forest can 
be reached by 2025 then perhaps we 
sMll i'ee again in Britain something 
of the forestry tradition, long since 
lost in our history but never exting- 
uished in the more heavily wooded 
European countries. 

N. D. G. James, a past president 
of the Royal Forestry Society and a 
land agent with a special love of 
forestry for over forty years, has 
traced the history of his subject with 
his usual thoroughness and nas done 
English forestry a great service. 


ile”. Their 


Scotland arc great sinners in this 
regard, developing and encouraging 


wry penance imposed by the 
Creator’s unfortunate failure to link 
Scotland directly with Wales. 

As long as Brown has a misty 
Celtic summit to himself and his dog, 
he Is a happy man. If is when; he is 
obliged to mingle with the common- 


er variety of holiday hiker and rarab- 
‘ % ;ra*t tegins to grumble, i com- 

C i and generally take himself 'a 
bit too seriously. For he suffers 
ftam that unpleasant brand of opeh- 
air dUtkm . which would bat the bills 
to all but a select minority. 1 In ode 
part of the otherwise deserted High* 1 
lands, he. reports,' hq : had • thp 
•* •* > 1 I. -S.v '■ 


, people to their mountain properties. 
There is a lot more of the same. The 
“people" quickly turn into “mobs'*. 
Encountered on the Pennine Way, 
tpey are “massed ranks". And the very 
existence of a signposted and. well* 
frequented path through the moun- 
tains of Northern England, ' observes 
Mr Brown, “struck me as all wrong". 

An author Is entitled to bis opin- 
ions. .But there is something 1 mire 
: than a trifle hypocritical about writ- 
ing a book with the object of making 
money from- the public while arguing 
simultaneously that most of that pub- 
lic. should be kept off the mountains 
which the book describes so well and 
so enticingly. . Of Hamlsh : Brown's . 
affection » for the trills there is no 
doubt. But his gratuitous denigration 
of so many of the people whom he . 
encountered in the course of hiS long 
walk detracts from an ' otherwise flue 
travelogue; • 

The emphasis in Dmitri". Kastcrinp’s 
England and the Engllsh {lA4pp, in- 
cluding 35 colour and: 50 black, and 
white tritofoltratolis.. World’s .’.Work 


£9.95. 6>43,7 08050 .1) is od people! 
it includes portraits which range nom 
hedgers, shepherds, country grave^ng* 
gers, ditchers, reed , cutters • aqd 
catchers to stockbrokers, pflge-h°5J Lg 
the. Klip and the six tb-forrt, English 
class at . Radley. College- 
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Aiming at the truth 


By Barry Stroud 


so intended. No one here takes up uhout the world. That ulcu of moral- 


STEVEN II. HOLTZMAN and 

CHRISTOPHER M. LEICH (Editors): , 

Wittgenstein: to Follow a Rule which c an un nothing to "underwrite shared conception of “the world” 

DnutinrW anri K*>onn Paul ,he confidence of our expectation” seen, as we can never sec anything, 
25Upp. Routledge and kegnn Paul. lhnl wc wil , cnntjmjtf nJ jn from no pojn| |jf vjcw n y , a fj 

*■ the same way as wc have in ine past. McDowell hopes to achieve this 

0 7100 0760 4 but he docs not specifically discuss admirable anti-metaplivsicul goal 

■ ■ ■■ ■ Evans's appeal to what looks like while nevertheless retaining as coner- 

. . . just such a mechanism or stale. It ent the apparently perfectly general 

It is easy to get tne impression tnat would have been interesting to sec question of “how value experience 
Wittgenstein s work in the last Hurd that issue raised and faced more relates to the world". But perhaps 
of his life goes against, and was squarely. that philosophical question itself, and 

meant to go against, a great deal of even McDowell's nope to reach “a 

what is now’ being done in acndemic McDowell's paper is concerned palatable account of the content of 
philosophy. That impression could ra ih er with moral philosophy und is value experience" in general, would 


Evans's challenge. John McDowell 
condemns the introduction of a 
mechanism or state to help explain 
our understanding or speaking as no 
more than “an idle intervening stci>" 


more than “an idle intervening step" 
which can do nothing to “underwrite 
the confidence of our expectation" 
thnt wc will enntinue to respond in 
the same way as wc have in tne past, 
but he docs not specifically discuss 


ity has pervaded recent philosophy, 
partly because it> denial nas seemed 
to lead only to obscurity. McDowell 
argues thin the key to rejecting both 
of them is the exposure of their 


our nc uocs not spccmcauy discuss norm ra Die anii-metapnvsieui goat 
Evans's appeal to what looks like while nevertheless retaining as coner- 


Wittgenstcm s work in the last third that issue raised and faced more relates to the world". But perhaps 
of his life goes against, and was squarely. that philosophical question itself, and 

meant to go against, a great deal of even McDowell's nope to reach “a 

what is now’ being done in acndemic McDowell's paper is concerned palatable account of the content of 
philosophy. That impression _could ra ib cr with moral philosophy und is value experience" in general, would 
be fully articulated and confirmed characteristically insightful in casting also disappear if the conception of a 
only by n correct exposition of Witt- doubt on Ihe idea that the "evaluu- "value-free" world of human experi- 
genstein s later philosophy and a live" or "attitudinative" part of hum- ence, intelligible independently of 
careful, informed application of its an jjf e can be understood as some- any “evaluative outlook", had been 
most important insights to recent tie- tiling simply tucked on to our experi- exposed as the illusion McDowell 


most important insights to recent tie- thins simolv titc 
vclopmcnts in philosophy. This cnc e of neutra 
volume, a series of papers and re- 
plies delivered ut a conference in 
Oxford in 1979, concentrates more 
on the second (ask than on rhe first. 

It is therefore difficult to know lo TT7 1 
what extent Wittgenstein’s actual VV/f|T*l 
views nre being deployed with preci- ▼ ▼ *■ J 

sion and force against targets they 
were meant lo attack. On tne whole 
I would say they are not. That in H v Sfonhfl 
itself is no criticism of the book, * 
except perhaps of its title,, since it =^=s 
nevertheless offers us good essays by J. N. FINDLAY: 
some of the very best of the middle K ant an( | -j 
generation of philosophers in Britain, a Hermeneutic 

Gordon Baker, unlike most of the 392pp. Claren 
other contributors, is genuinely con- 
ceraed with understanding and ex- 0 19 824638 2 
pounding what Wittgenstein wrote. 


cnce of neutral, “vuiuc-frcc" tacts claims it must be. 


McDowell's dependence in this 
paper on Wittgenstein's thought about 
rule-following is shown by Simon 
Blackburn to be not quite closely or 
persuasively enough connected with 
the particular issues in moral philo- 
sophy that he discusses. Blackburn 
then throws in far good measure un 
outline of a whole moral philosophy 
of his own which would combine all 
(lie virtues and none or the vices of 
the positions McDowell rejects and 
would answer his general question 
about “how value experience Tel ales 
to the world". McDowell would pre- 
sumably hold that Blackburn cannot 
have his cuke and cut it in that way. 
but if the general question must he 
itnswcruble it is not dear how that 
charge cnuld.bc made to slick. 

On the question of interpreting the 
behaviour of another culture Chi tries 
Taylor recommends a view that 


would avoid the relativism and ac- 
quiescence apparently involved in a 
Winch -like position while retaining 
the idea that other cultures cannot 
he understood in neutral, “value- 
free”. even broadly functionalist, 
terms. This independent and very 
interesting illustration and develop- 
ment uf some of the issues discussed 
bv McDowell and Blackburn gives a 
pleasing unity to tile second naif of 
the bonk even though 1 aylor refrains 
from commenting on any of the 
views of Wittgenstein. Unfortunately 
he calls his own position ■•realism", 
und that is apparently what leads 
Philip Pettit into eighteen pages of 
taxonomy of possible forms of “real- *- 
ism" and “anti -realism" in general 
und of their moral species in particu- 
lar. Such wurm-up exercises, sn char- 
acteristic of recent Oxford philo- 
sophizing. seem especially idle in this 
case. On all essential points Pettit 
agrees with Taylor. 


Worlds apart 

_ !.i — — " ggg jjg lint’s genuine doctrine, but also to the constraints of objective experi- 

ttv Qfnnhan VAvnar undertakes the defence of Kantian encc. The question whether Kant's 

oj oiepnan ivorner t l^ eses w hich he judges to be true noumenal pluralism follows from his 

result is a 


theses which he 
and important. 


and important, me result is a account of objective and of moral 
thoughtful book an all aspects of experience, whether it is merely Con- 
Rant's philosophy. In a brief review sistent with it or whether it is mcon- 
one can, at best, hope to present sistent with it, is well worth exnmin- 
only a bird's-eye view of Findlay's ing, not only because the thought- 
BDoroach. To this end a few, neces- possibility or the world as n somc- 


u- , . ... ~ lienjlltlloiila | nM .. f Kant's philosophy. In a brief review 

a r 5S nd Dl 0b ^ ct one can, at best, hope to present 

A Hermeneutic Study on |y a bird's-eye view of Findlay's 

392pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford approach. To tnis end a few, neces- 
Umversily Press. £17.50. sarily very sketchy, examples will be 

0 19 824638 2 riven ana arranaed in order both of 


sanly very sketchy, examples will be how ultimately indivisible whole has 
given ana arranged in order both of been defended by some philo- 
mcreasing exegetic and of increasing sophers, theologians and mystics, but 
philosophical controversiality. also because it has recently been 


and in the course of his general According to Kant our knowledge of philosophical controversiality. 
survey of the point and intended the worla, as given in perception and Findlay is, I think, right in arguing 
force of Wittgenstein’s remarks ab- characterized by concepts, is con- t hat since on Kant’s view the world 
out “rule-following" and “going on strained by the way our mind is 0 f objective experience is subject to 
in the same way ,T he asserts many organized and, consequently, by the certain limitations from which the 
sensible and not-widely-recognized structure which it imposes upon what wor id j n j tse |f { 8 free, it follows at 


truths about the later philosophy. He i s given to it. Because of these con' 
acknowledges the abstractness and straints we must, he argues, disting 


the very least that there is such a 
worid. In accepting this minimal- 


offered by physicists os a solution of 
certain conceptual difficulties in 
quantum mechanics. 

Findlay’s interpretation of Kant's 
theory of the noumenal worid is, 
however, . mpeh more specific and 
controversial. Findlay follows the 


necessary over-simplifications in his u ish between the mind-dependent t hesis of transcendent metaphysics, noted German -Kantian scholar 
paper whte, ^gl^ly— 8tre Bring ; -that ■ wWld of objective experience, which ptndlay . agrees with most phllo- ' Adickes in interpreting Kant as hold- 

wiilgerfstein s importance lies in his alone is knowable, d'nd the mind- sophers, even those realists who hold ing that the noumenal world some- 

avoiding to a remarkable degree in independent world. This latter world, lbat although the world In itself is in. how (extrn-temporally and, hence, 

his own thought those almost inevlt- though not accessible to perception, principle accessible to science, scien- not after the fashion of common 

able over-simplifications that lead to ( s nevertheless a legitimate topic of f jfl n thinklna can onlv converge to- sense or scientific causality) "affects’" 
philosophical perplexity. The warn- 
ing is not always heeded in .the rest 


independent world. This latter world, ^at although the world In Itself is in how fextrn-tem 
though not accessible to perception, principle accessible to science, scien- not after the 
is nevertheless a legitimate topic of t ific thinking can only converge to- sense or scientifi 


is nevertheless a legitimate topic of t }fic thinking can only converge to- 
philosophlcal thinking, subject to the SU ch Knowledge without ever 


ing is not always heeded in .the rest requirement of internal logical con- actually ' reaching It. Kant speaks 
of the volume, and not even always sistency and of consistency with any throughout of the noiimenai World 'as 

kuUftLAv L<*MK A ir mLn am/1p Uti Immnh. • » "l if >1 n ,. rt L .uLImIi ■- . » .iii.a .l. 


by Baker himself, who ends by launch- 
ing a largely undocumented broad- 


side on Wittgenstein’s behalf against 
“the whole framework of controversy 
in the philosophy of language . . . 
common to the work of Quine, 
Davidson, Dummett, Chpmsky ana 

g enerative romanticists”. It cannot 
e said that Baker succeeds in his 
attack, as Christopher Peacocke 

E oints out in his reply. But on the 
itetpretation of Wittgenstein’s text, 
which Peacocke concentrates on, it is 
not always easy to determine exactly 
what his criticisms of Baker amount 
to. When he attributes positive pbilo-. 
sophlcal doctrines or theories to 
Wittgenstein I think Baker is usually 
much closer to the truth, 

Crispin Wright, after laying but 
same very general and abstract con- 
siderations about the application of 
expressions', goes 1 on to argue that 
Wittgenstein’s work repudiates the 


there are such, which, a World which, 'Hke the., world of 


sense or scientific causality) "affects" 
a subject’s experience of objects and 
that tills affection Implies a thorough- 
going correlation between the ob- 
jects as given to perception apd 


yet necessary 


not principles of logic, are .objective experience, Consists of a characterized by concepts on the one 
essary and universal. Kant plurality of entities,, and is thus a hand and tho noumefia on the other, 

i. I ‘ . . _____ ' - T-l _JI ...ItU iiIAii. ' 


claims not only to have discovered ^rfd bf separate noumena, hot a 
such principles, but also tq have ex- noumenal whole. Findlay interprets 
hlblted them in their systematic com- Rant as clearly meaning what he says 
pleteness. They include the mathe- an d agrees with him. Yet, while this 
matical principles which describe the interpretation is generally accepted, it 
spatio-temporal structure of obiec- may he noted that Schopenhauer, for 


Findlay agrees with Adidkes’s view involve neither Immorality nor moral 
and blames Kant for not having , , weakness. Such polemic exagger- 
made this ■ metaphysical doctrine' atlons should not detract from the 
sufficiently, clear, and for not ab- philosophical and stylistic merits of a 
knowledging its origin in the writings i valuable work. They might even $dd 
of his rationalist predecessors. Tn- to the latter by conjuring up the very 
deed, Findlay accuses Kant of a “a human picture or a philosopher 


“which is always in the background 
of his thought". 

It is not uncommon for those who 
have undergone a conversion to be 
particularly forceful in rejecting (heir 
earlier views. Findlay has come to 
reject as serious errors both his for- 
mer conviction that knowing resem- 
bles making and his former convic- 
tion that Kant held such a "construc- 
tivist" or "idealist” view. Now. the 
thesis that the self which discerns a 
certain spatio-temporal and concep- 
tual structure in its objective experi- 
ence has somehow (extra-lemporally) 
made it, is, like the thesis of the - 
(extra-temporal) affection of this ex- 
perience by noumena, far from being 
transparently . clear. But Findlay 
does, I think, go too far, when he 
sees “moral as well ns intdllectuai 
error" in any opinions ”which ! assimi- 
late knowledge to making” since 
they "tend to destroy the deep re- 
spect for existent fact . . . without 
which man cannot be decent or • 
courageous". Surely, many kinds of 
making - eg tho productions . of 
craftsmen, the work of artists, even 
the creation of the universe by Leib- 
niz's God - cannot but respect some 
unmade, prior limitations' and need 
involve neither immorality nor moral . 


application confers' objectivity on perience since according to this 
what 1 b subjectively given, as well as theory the concepts of unity and 
the conditions of their correct ap- plurality and their application belong 
plication. Kant also holds that man is 1 ' 


of his rationalist predecessors. In- 
deed, Findlay accuses Kant of a "a 
great deal . of brash writing in the 
Critique of,. Pure Reason", and of 
making "an exaggerated repudiation 
of the magnificent metaphysical 
tradition"' In .which he grew up and 


human picture or a pnuosopner 
whose passionate devotion to whnt 
he judges to be an important truth 
makes liini lose his temper with .any- 
body whom ho regards as deviating 
from it. . 


capable of knowing what he ought to 
do and free to do or not to do it.- His 
theory of knowledge has thus two 
main alms; the first, which has been 
of overriding Interest to . most recent 
commentators, is the exhibition and 
justification of the necessary princi- 
ples, conformity to which is a condi- 
. tion of commonsense .and of mathe; . 


Means and ends 


By ! Kathleen Lenrtcm 


idea that a speaker “implicitly" . tion of commonronse_and oi maine 7 BV ^Kathleei 
knows a theory of meaning for tne '.mabrai.for.sdentiflolpiowledgoi r 

language he steaks. ' Wittgenstein The second aini, which is the cen* : , 
thereby rejects what, for Wright is a tral topic of J. N. Findlay's book, is ,NEIL COOPEHr 
necessary jiart of any: philosophically to exhibit and justify what can be fiy. Diversity of 1 
interesting theory of meaning. No legitimately thought about the mind- 303pp. Clarendo 
doubt there IS 'an important' triitb Independent reality to which, aa he . University Press, 


tion of our action is 0 cortsequence 
of the view of the world which they to be of value is common r 
reflect. Cooper, however, is concern- that others should neiceivc 
:ed tb show that despite tho: fact that prid help promote It; It is 
■ moral' judgments, lack, truth -value that a criterion of "easyse 
they cah be • urod in reasoning' and we should. adopt when ck 
can be 6pen to rational assessment, our values, 


interesting theory of meaning. No 
doubt there IS 'an important' truth 
about Wittgenstein lurjong here,! but 
I do not think .the - itwo parts oE 
Wright’s paper are closely enough 
linked to bring out the preclse source 
and power . of any such Wlttgenstein- 
>aa point. Gareth - EvanB, in 1 the 


Moral Thinking 


consequence of believing something ( 
to bo of value is commonly, a desire 
that others should perceive its value 
piid help promote it; it is not dear.'* 
that a criterion of ,1 ea$ysel^. , is one 
we should .adopt when deciding on* 
our values. 


independent reality to wrnen, as nc 
rightly emphasizes, Kant usually re 
fere by "three . , . sometimes .alter 
gent, : but also often coincident con 


1 M University Press, £1,5. 
vSi 0 19 824423 1 " 


Clarendon. Press: Oxford' . For him, individual moral judgments Mr cqq^y concludes the ; book 


• have a pro^«y«“ al ogaus «o troth, with an argl|men i f ot the rationality ; 
which 'enables them to ; be used in 0 f altruism for self-interested agents. 
t=s re B BSO “ ln ?> ln - y i « uc of If* existence w hfch has a familiar ring. In the form 
. ... offUndamental imoral .principles; h e gives It It. derives from the data - 

normative : which are panther true nor raise* A #|jat j n many ways the human coddl- 

etmtilftr nccnnnt wmlm result from ■ .. . • * _r ni_ 


ference between a speaker 
pHcitly" knows one theory 
ing rot' , his language and an 
"implicitly"'' knows afiblhc 
sionally , equivalent, tnifor 
same language. .The paper 
able cbntrlbuiiohj to .currfii 
in ; |te philosophy qf Ipngus 
•considerable merits! have 1! 


retentive •• moral -magmenis wnicu.wqum vena*- rcqu | reS: that Vve art often ln: : , 

ourselves •• atp their; use Jn argument wijtedf .situations -together with ; others, of-; 

mI _ iminld un (a tnat mnMl Dlinrlo nliOl ' “• ’ > r 4 _ . . . 1. 


Ip assessing the rationality. of pitertia 


ralitywWchi, 


Elthe altruism of others on 
Ion by ''free-riding” ‘ then > 
ot act cooperatively with us 
ife. . Uo weter, the. only ion-. 
:dr# jfrom thlis is that we;.; 
t rVfree-ride'.V uttiessw^ran 
fepredyt- arid this' shows the .j 
lfyingjqiargub;fo>alti^|8m;- 
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Quixotic mixtures 


By Anne Stevenson 

A. L. ROWSK: 

A Life 

Collected Pueins 
413pp. Blackwoufl. £9.95. 

0 85158 141 2 


The departmental nature nf 
academia these days creates a cur- 
ious prejudice against crossing bord- 
ers between fields of study. Para- 
doxically, the closer the fields arc to 
each other, the less accept able seem 
the leaps over ivory fences. Thus, 
the pumicatiun of a collection of 
. poems by a professor of engineering, 
say, or of biochemistry, might occa- 
sion interest nr even sympathy on 
the pail of his literary colleagues. 
But n mill) of letters as distinguished 
as A. L. Rowse must have been 
aware before the publication of A 
Life thut his collected poems would 
provoke, at the least, a flutter of 
controversy between himself and the 
current purveyors of fashionable 
poetics. 

In u short, somewhat challenging 
preface. Dr Kowsc maintains that he 
wrote poetry for many years liefore 


chant for story-telling, and not least, 
a tendency to sententinusness and an 
eager appetite for gossip. 

If Rowse were given to profession- 
al humility (a moral virtue he is 


a noble attempt in an amateur, from All my father's family were miners, 
a celebrated historian who insists on Out there upon the cage of the cliff I see 
serious poetic status in the twentieth Like a Rhineland castle standing boldly 

centurv. it is nlmost ludicrous. What __ . . . ... . . . “f • 

docs ftowse mean to Imply, for in- ^™f g ' n n g dt i worked Tnder lire 
stance, when he castigates Louis Mac- ' 6 sea , 

Neice for moving "Breast to breast 5 nevci knew fci m . The bad air, they said, 
against the gates of Doom"? Does me6 hjm , n Ws fortieS| | eavitlg nine 
he really insist on his own superiority sons to be brought up by his stoic wife, 
in the face of MacNeice's desola- 
tions? However one might carp at the 

There is throughout this volume u rhyme scheme (which is of the now- 
ring of self-satisfaction which con- you-see-it, now-you-don t variety) 
sorts foolishly with repeated condc- this whole poem carries the authority 
scension to better poets than Rowsc of genuine emotion, as does a long 
is - ns when he writes of Sylvia narrative poem, written much later, 
pjathr which takes the story of the Rash- 

leighs of Duporth to its tragic end.* 
Her poetry shows very clear Similarly, Rowse demonstrates that 

She Wiw obsessed by suicide, he has' a natural gift for lyric in 

Drag-haunted, dream-tormented, pocn , s | ike -winter at Trenarren" 

Swung by every moon and ude. J nd .. Even j ng in Wartime": 

Such fine-spun intellectual drift 
He may catch and hold who can: 

Verse su exotic cun never speak 
Clearly to the heart of man. 

Feminists should have the grace to a 

howl with mirth at such n McGona- I /rsxtfvf niyv 
gallism. Or again, imagine h reason- Lill LdXll 

ably perspicacious schoolboy con- 
fronted with the concluding fines of , — 

"On Being Robbed": 

Everywhere 1 look 1 sec you here, By George Szfrtes 

Lurking on staircase, in corners, - : z — 

Behind curtains, In bedroom and — ==g5gss= 

corridor, DONALD DAVIE; 

A shadow in the night's alarms. Three for Water-Music 

O thug and ihief, my robber and lover, ,nrce ,or warcr * M « s i c 
Come forth, take me in your armsl 69pp. Manchester: Carcanet. 

85655 363 9 

And yet this same poet is capable - — — - - 

of real depths of insight and feeling , 
when he writes (as every English Keats s dictum about poetry 
teacher advises) from his closest ex- as naturally as leaves to a tre 
perience. Dr Rowse’s Cornish re- not apply to Donald Davie, 
ininiscences are almost without ex- self has long ago admitted 
ccption moving, especially poems m 'nd moves most easily and 
such as 'invocation for a Cornish among abstractions, it relat 
Hduse: Summer 1941" in which he far more readily than it rel 
recounts his family story in a lan- penences") in a passage w; 
guage of simple and profound com- 1957 and reproduced in the 
passion: the back of his Collected P 


he ••dared" to write history, 'lists 
seems to mcun thut nt nil early stage 
in his career he discovered in himself 


K rone to extol in his verse) he might 
uve acknowledged his musters as 
Wordsworth, Hardy, Housman, 
Yeats, Auden and a score of others. 
Certainly Rowsc's poems belong to a 
tradition in which the poet under- 
takes to write of personal subjects in 
a way that enables him to reflect oil 
life at large. Ilis work is untouched 
by contemporary techniques of “con- 
fession" (except towards the end 
when he tends to name-drop among 
the shades of his departed friends) 
anil it is with u certain dignity that 
lie confronts subjects of love and 
death thut might have offered them- 
selves to the similar, though iiicom- 

C arahly finer, technique of L.uuis 
lucNciic. indeed, what is most 
striking it bout the body of Rowsc's 
poetry - nil 413 pages of it - is a 
stance which is noth modern and 
traditional, sophisticated and naive, 
pompous and hoyislily tender. The 
Oxford don and the Cornish school- 
boy are both present in the same 
writer, often at the same time, so a 
reader is constantly divided in re- 
sponse: delighted at descriptive 

evocations of Cornwall hut perplexed 
by Dr Rowsc's Kmbit of making en- 
tire poems out of Cornish place- 
names, tempted to agree with moral 


a passion fnr recounting the particu- 
lars of what he calls his “inner life". 
Yet (hat persistent investigative 
curiosity which accounts for the pep- 
pery energy of his historical writing 
is equally present in his poetry. The 
public and the private Rowsc are 
inseparable. They both draw inspira- 
tion from the same quixotic mixture 
of curiosity,' nostalgia, un unquench- 
able recollection of things pnst, mor- 
al fervour, strong affections for per- 
sons and places, a compulsive pen- 


f tc ncralir.ii lions dispensed with the 
icalthy liberality that used to accom- 
pany the distribution of school milk, 


J /et infuriated by the tedium of re- 
cntless preaching: 

The answer to hate is only love; 

Love only, for we ore involved alike in 
common suffering 

No way is there to be gained or held 
By cherishing this cancer of the mind, 
eating up space and quietude. 

Even though that was written dur- 
ing the war and might be excused as 


Two aircraft return, where went oui 

three, 

Over the wood that leads to the sea. 
The road Is white and bare as a bone: 

I walk along it now alone. 

There is much to enjoy in this 
collection - so much that one tends 
'to deplore the conclusion of one of 
its final poems, “No Regrets" 

I've had a wonderful life. 

All things considered. 

Coming through stress and strife - 
Could it be bettered? 

As far as his life is concerned, poss- 
ibly not. But there is no question 
that he ought to have lots of regrets 
about the over-indusiveness of his 
Collected Poems. Had he gone 
through them with a stringent blue 
pencil, A. L. Rowse would have 
given the world a lovable book with- 
out risk of mockery. 


Fountain-gazing 


DONALD DAVIE; 

Three for Watcr-Muslc 

69pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £2-95. 
85655 363 9 


Keats's dictum about poetry coming 
as naturally as leaves to a tree would 
not apply to Donald Davie. He him- 
self has long ago admitted it ("my 
mind moves most easily and happily 
among abstractions, it relates ideas 
far more readily than it relates ex- 


a 


Through furrowed brows 


By Douglas Dunn 


Seo how' time Is eating, sucking on the' 
pinched glass nipple, a supper of sand, 


% 


Si 


, 6— Equally imoresstve amone Hone's TO w » 

— - - g Soutn African poems are "Coming PLSS, 1 

CHRISTOPHER HOPE; Round", “African Tea • Ceremony* a 

In the Country of the Black P*g Sf^Bteck To man^of us rior « nd thc Charioteer - God, or 

48pp. London Magazine Editions. g countrv and enim tiS Everything - is not so, tainted, 

SIS- S&SSSTSa 

gftte-.-—. cSSS&ffl 

* r— — * — ; balance. conscience and compassion S « 

ROGER GARFITT, FRANCES HORO- with literary good taste, distributing 

.VITJS, RICHARD KELL, RODNEY powerful ironies and pictures with toojnany Imes beginning with gen- 
PYBVJS; . • • discretion as wpll as concern. Having K,ves ’ 

Wall • ‘ # _ lived In. England since 1975, Hone: These flaws are absent in his ex- 

51pp. Brampton, Cumbria:. LYC has also turned his attention to sub- client poem "Saint Francis of Assisi- 
Press, g. 1 . jects closer to hand - for instance, a On Being Asked to Preach", which 

0 9504571 1 6' senes of publlc-school_ poems, has a musical clarity lacking in the 

- aassa ■ c aa Songs for Masters" and "On High- res t of a book which, admittedly, 


PYBUSi . • • discretion as well as concern. Havli 

Wall lived In. England since 1975, Hoj 

51pp. Brampton, Cumbria:. LYC has also turned his attention to su 
Press. £2. ' jects closer to hand - for instance, 

0 9504571 1.6' series of public-school poem 


recounts his family story in a lan- penences") in a passage written in 
guage of simple and profound com- 1957 and reproduced in the notes at 
passion: the back of his Collected Poems of 

1970. In some respects this habit of 
mind is a great limitation in Davie, 
leading to patches of arid, if formally 
stylish, verse, In other respects it can 
7 C actually be an advantage, increasing 

his scope beyond the immediate to 

With- Indian rtilglo.l.v Mlf|y.W' 

up With a version of vajue psycho- dnv To Vome e5?en, . »., P |< fhc 
babble or an a rrogant wfllingness to *»■ * $ “ p | h e . 

Himalayas^ ^owe’s^wrefon Sf the P ,aces or th,n » i; m affccti ° n for 

' deaa leaves a vacuum that must be 

rinr nnd fi,led with dramatizations of the in- 

Fvervfhlno if nnf r «in Celled. Where there is neither affec- 

perhaps because It contain a hffi “H*"? *fid*hai5 to form' ' to 
™eri"e^ bulk^of* the tookVthe resuk te™ kind 

In® conslmisness 0 Yrai’re nnlv^^mu °f professorial flatness, not without 
ngror^ousnes. o^yat my ^ctlcal- and metrical interest, but 

that , 

n laxnesB in Howo’s metre, as well as However, “Three for Water 
too many lines beginning with gen- Music", the title-sequence of poems, 
rtimt. has boih traces of affection for times 


has a musical clarity lacking in the 


~=s^==s========s a ssess “Songs for Masters" and "On High- 0 ( * book which, admittedly, 

“He is tinder pressure", wrote S ace . an- observation of funer- given the nature of its themes, is 
Oirlslophex Hope of the :Epglish- als. ■ Tne book ends with a prose m0 re expository than concerned with 
speaking white South African, in an K? em 1 * n sections. Nates for Atonal lyricism. "Historian in the Pub" ren- 
Inffodudory note to his fiTstbook of Blues , a pretentious title but not a dors notions of solitude and privacy 
poems. Cope Drives .(1974). "So prate ntio us piecoof writing. Aga in , with a strange combination of the 
mveh so that he has long since |t is about South Africa: Official concrete and the abstract; "I am not. 
ceoised la be a part of the world”, inquests are the funeral of truth . tlie separate painful thinas on nw 


ceased la be a part of (he world". 
“Af the : Countiy Club" and ft In the 
Middle bf Nawnere" In Hope's new 


South Africans; According to Hope 
'.they jive: in a couqtryj -when 
' "Rumour, hwlt there . a ref; .some w 


of the world", inquests are the funeral 01 truth . tlie separate painful thin^ on my 
ib" and "In the 1 mind. They are my materiate", the 

-in Hope's new. Peter - Howe's first, book is' a poem ends, a conclusion similar to 
Collection are particularly effective. - panoptio, generalized and apparently that of ,"Missa Solemnis": "Beeth- 
< Evocations 'Qf the dilemmas of white erudite , contemplation or suon oven plus, unforgotten, the Agmu 
' ordlog to Hope, weighty' subjects as the origins of Del's nanded-down horde. My brain, 
country? -'Where . language, religion, Rnd fbc predlca-; which- links them, isn’t me. I’m its 
rt e r@ ,s6me 'men®*'' ■: of: .mankinn. ; Interestingly audience"; / Whftt Howe's defiant;. 


In that ddcident and vulgar ariitoera* -he appears to have set himself 
cy, a '-''pfirsohnlisod..' LAiger' 1 ' is; task Of being both cerbbral and 
appropriate ai “this .week's tqrinia .tlent.* FOr. tho most pari his fritjtl 


the mannerisms. 

seor - n/ 1,1 - , 1 . 


rmjt «■ “vum vv>i» wtvvi m any nmr t .1 . . . . 

-fig??*:* 

; . catod.^Ue', - tjut “Tu the M(ddle of wrin^te^ urban,- off^-hou« man 

7 lahM^'la^heaviC^^ more mv&t^ ' A « othQI Ppem/"VcrlwlisatlQnV, is Rowr W?«,Wiih Ws ^HoodS 

de riycd, at least to- part, frpmjriorris Qo?s", none of the ppets lives up to 


and places, and drama in the form of 
highly coloured, and occasionally 
sensuous, language. These three 
meditations on fountains dearly owe 
something to Eliot's Four Quartets. 
But the temper of the two poets is 
markedly different, and their themes 
do not- overlap to any great extent; 
for while Eliot seeks to localize a 
particularly Christian view of the 
world, Davie is more concerned with 
the nature of the creative imagina- 
tion. The similarity comes more in 
the organization of the" poems, the 
splitting of each poem into sections 
that develop facets of the subject, 
from myth to private life and general 
statement. - • ' 

In- "The, Fountain of Clykne", for 
instance, we begin with- a recounting 
of Pluto's abduction of Proserpine 
and the transformation of the 
nymph. Cyan?. This is taken out of 
uvlovla Pope and twisted with some 
violertce into grotesque ; heroic ,cou- 
plets: . ; . • 

Enna's field, where Phoebus ne’er 
■ •• I' ‘ Invades '•■- 

Tne, lulled'- fences, 119; offends . the. 

shades; 

And her guffawing Ma assumes . the 
• . • '"' land, . 

Coarsely divine; .cacophonous,- gin In 

.... hand. 

This is, to iise Davie's own words) 

"imnffrlmitt' * liv harl (o'cW'l m 


may be horn, here symbolized by a 
leaping fish that Demeter launches 
"in a silver arc / To signalize her 
daughter’s / Re-entry to the dark." 
In tne third section he deals with the 
old problem of the relation between 
artifice and inspiration. In the pro- 
cess he becomes more prosaic (as 
does Eliot in his reflective passages), 
achieving a conversational academic- 
ism ("So, though one might almost 
say 'loose' / One mustn’t . . “The 
Qreek / World, one is made to re- 
member, / Was Christianized quite 
early”) though "Some”, he warns, 
"Wno missed the flash of a fin / 
Were keeping, their eyes on rhyme- 
schemes." 

The fourth section relates this spe- 
cifically to himself, and in it he gives 
the most apt and ironic description 
of his own poem in a phrase that 
cleverly characterizes Davie’s voice 
with all its' will-power and dry sens- 
uousness: 

But when 

Now-, and again I rurn the knob and 

enter 

The special chill where my precarious 

Springs 

Hang water-beaded in still air, l hear 
A voice announce: 'And this is the 
Conservatory!' 

This is an image he could well be 
hung by, for though the fifth and last 
section returns to the leaping fish 
that “might suffuse / Our lives with 
happiness" one realizbs that this is 
unlikely to happen In the conserva- 
tory. 

“Wild Boar. Clough", the second 
fountain, brings us back to England 
and to Davie’s non-conformist roots; 
there is a gehuine nostalgia for 
muscular Christianity and there are 
echoes of “Little Giading". The third 
fountain is Arethusa's, again ip Sici-, 
ly, and reads like a possibly over- 
extended review of Shelley's poem 


on the subject. Davie moves on to 
the difficulty of responding ade- 
quately to the earlier “Epiphanies all 


r it,' poets are ^dney. t'ybus. wjipse poems "imperious; in bad taste’', as, is the 
of: are ■ accompanied . by. some -.nksty,, doggerel of "The spring-fed pbol that 
va ; MftPWa ftqm t Simon; MCRoyaUj - is ■ Cyan6 mav / Be' visited in Sicily 


Richard Kpll, whose work appears with 
mysterious (mages ;; ffom' M^garet 
Ochockii ap'd-' Frances 1 Hoirovitz, 


owk . ^ne ;/ eiRn«w: vrneg- spnnets uchocki: ; and Frances 1 Horovitz, 

which comprise "Recollections, of the- whose •illustrations, some of them 
. * ' v':-'-'- **!»*• phu^ftvsjd' QI(R". Westerners dealing haunting,, are by . Paul Stabgroom. 


lB Cyane may ; / Be' vfelted in Sicily 
today", . the 1 shock effect of such foch- : 
njquesi prasumabiy 1 corresponding to. 
the brutality. of the rhpe. Oiit of such 
incoherence; -.Davie implies'' in: . the. 
next seciidfl,. (he moment of virion 


around us".' The god, he says 

Awaited lij vain indlguantly the lunge 
Of a ; silver fin in our thinned-out 
devotions. . 

The blue* burn of the dragonfly, living: 

Ingot, 

Flaw in the tod Ute amber of. our 

season. 

Our fate Is figured in.thq.last section . 
by a "rope-walk" of "Gratitudei • 
Need and Gladness”, "Warm, hon- 
esties of makeshift." . . 

If Ike Eliot, Davie makes heavy use 
of other people's poems, sometimes 
in quotation marks, sometimes slip-, 
ped in' as part of a phrase of his 
own; but while Eliot convinces us 
that his borrowings were squeezed 
out by some emotional pressure, 
Davie- allows his to becojne an aspect 
of irpnlc, professorial parlance, the . 
clutter of tne academic conservatory. 
His diction is in many places forced,, 
yet • he can write verse that is sump- 
tuous and memorable.: His gifts are 
such as have produced 1 “Th® 
Spleen", Vifujlibrfls, apd .'iThe .'fVuc' 
Born Englishman", . but his lnfeu ec ,‘: 
asprres'to that of, Wor dswo^h . Sper 
ley- or. Pound. His ppei^ prises out. 
of such cohtradfetidns; lL, can cnal-; 
lengefahd. delight without: being en* : 
ticely,. dbnrioriabieln.'finy'-o 
mdodi. : ' ■. 

. "i j’.'t, , ... hi- 
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Turning the black earth 


By Henry Gifford 


rearrangement in the latter of the 1923), seizes on the counterpoint of 


two cognate words, those for “wires” 


in the next lyric of this cycle the and "send-ofF'. The die is against 
second stanza as written by Tsve- emulation of this particular word 

■ • >. ■ rtlAii an CnAlirh A urttkar rtAdih 


lay in English. Another poem to 
asternak, of 1925, on the effects of 


MARINA TSVETAYEVA; lines quoted. two cognate words, those for “wires” 

Selected Poems In the next lyric of this cycle the and “send-ofF'. The die is against 

Translated by Elaine Feinstcin second stanza as written by Tsve- emulation of this particular word 

126pp. Oxford University Pres,. «y«v. went literally: ffieraak ^he Es of 

a in 'nt 100 ^ ^ No, neither of the tw°. separation, becomes a litany of verbs 

Q 19 211894 3 Bone [is] too much bone, spirit too much ^ havjng thc prefjx which 

. 7 . . , Where farej you? where that one? where expresses severance. "Distance" is 

Ten years ajgo, when tne original fyourf self? where all [of you]? the exact counterpart of Tsvctayeva s 

edition of these translations came There (is] too much there, here too much initial word, rasstoyanie . literally 
out, Elaine Feinstein remarked: here. “standing apart”, from which (he 


perceptive comments in her Intro- w hi c p blocks 0 f lines convey to an guishes “to make quarrel" from “to 


auction, which has been revised and English e y e _ t 


. . . . litter".) The poem is newly trans - 1 

expanded for the present book. But . . lated here by Elaine Feinstein, who 

this comment has a special import- ^ And^Dirit h too much in succession to “distance" has been 

ance, because it reveafi thc integrity ,0 ° mucl1 bone ' And spinI 18 ‘“J able to use dispersed, disconnected. 


ance, oecause u rcvcaia um imcgmy * splHt. able to use dispersed, disconnected , , 

behind the undertaking. When suen where Is thc real you? All of you? dissected, discord, and, exquisitely, j 

a transformation (she borrows the Too much here. Too much there. disconcerted for the Russian verb 

term from Octavio Paz) "refused to The structure has altered but the meaning “to disorder" and also "to 
happen", the poem was scrapped. It volce closc t0 the original. out of tune". Tsvetayeva herself 

had failed, in fact, to become a whs not satisfied with the culminat- 


poem - which is true of too many 
verse translations put before the 
public. 

Her strictness had its reward. The 
collection, augmented now by 
another fourteen poems, catches the 
thriU of Tsvetayeva, the high tension 
running through her poetry. 

I am no more than Bn animal that 
someone has stabbed in the stomach. 

Burning. As if the soul had been 
tom away with the akin ■ . . 

Those lines on the agony of parting, 
from Poem of the End (1924), ex- 
pose the pain exactly as Tsvetayeva 
does, and the blow lunges home with 
the force of the alliteration - “stab- 
bed in the stomach". Tsvetayeva 
shocks, but never indulges in vio- 
lence for its own sake; the note here 
is keen but controlled: she has intel- 



Tsvefayeva fit 1914 


was not satisfied with the culminat- 
ing verb: “And we’re scattered like 
A some pack of cardsi". since only two 
I people were involved. She spared it 
■ for the effect - a somewhat unusual 
1 wrenching of language to heT own 
purposes. Very muen mare often, 
like Pasternak, she makes her word 
play wholly responsible. 

Elaine Feinstein is no more arbit- 
rary in her diction. In one of the 
Verses About Moscow (written for 
Mandelstam in 1916), dawn at Lhe 
Vagankovo cemetery becomes 
"surly" rather than “early", though 
Tsvetayeva could have approved. 
Less certain in the same sequence is 
“burnished fields". The Russian 
adjective is “swarthy", while "bur- 
nished" would seem to imply a glos- 
sy brightness. It may be that thc 
translator was thinking of the gleam | 
over a dark ploughed field. Again, in 


lectual agility, and her mind dances One more example, from the last one 0 f the Poems for Blok of the 
through Tts suffering. So the trans- lyric in “Epitaph", will show the fiber- same year, "He sings to me/aa Jewel- 
lator must not bludgeon our nerves; ties that the translator has felt obliged j e( j bells”, but they were "distant” in 
The English poeim has to keep pace to take , for some equivalence of effect: .fl, e original. However, it is true that 
with the Russian, and to preserve The Russian ptrem repeats the image of Blok's name in the first of these 
not only its fierceness but its play, a blow, “muffled ' in the opening poems is compared with, araortg 
Angela Livingstone who supplied words, “muffled 1 ' twice more m the g ther things, “a silver bell in the 
Ut^ftranriatkmstogetoer with ex- seamd and fourth of the fivestantns, m outh": These are the only small 

pMm : U»im* 8 J have detects O^pMwc 


set Ksir re ^ <*• **« 

"Note on Working Method" - a By window wadding plugged ii 


, licences l have detected. Oho or two 
mistakes have not been dislodjjed.' 
The "readers of newspapers", in a 
poem of 1935 that , sways with the 


In our own poetry uie language of The translation proceeds flexibly: cnee is Ira P|^ d i 

molt «uMuod: T.'mfmo^of what ™" d ™ °“ r 0>,s “£f d ^Trabawfa*^ 

slab": A, 


iy, though 
hy their 


most subdued; * l he memory 01 wnat 
has been/And never more will be." 


and with that other wool 


Cut the cost 
of reading on 
February 12 


The February 12 issues of The Times 
Supplements will contain THE 
ACADEMIC BOOK SALE listings. 
Hundreds of titles, many reduced to half 
price, will be on offer, 

For the complete list of titles on offer it 
will be necessary to see all four 
Supplements. We anticipate that the ^ 
demand for copies of these issues will 
exceed supply, therefore, to ensure that 
you obtain your copies cutout the 
coupon below and cut the cost of 
reading. . • , 


PLfcASE'aiVE THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 
Please reserue the Febfuary 12 Issue/s of 

i ’ • " i ’ - ■ ’ , 

• Quantity - 

Times Mucational Supplement [ •[ ' 


1 


speaking reader of Emily Dicldiwon, "spiritless" seems wrong) and it is ey Death anoraacb 

and wito exclamation marks. Such proper for "window wadding" to 

vividness is not for us. EmUy Dicldn- P at P off the first line. What has* been JjjgJgL 1 ’’^Xeneler \£e 
ron herself would have become stn- forfeited is the emphasis of the re- wr le wnenevor 

. dent, were it not for her philologist s ^ated grammatical form, in the third S* ves U P * 
lingering upon words.- Tsvetayeva ^ ne » snegAmt - godtiml - pudUmi The additional poems not only 
moves urgently forward, yet she too bez<Msh‘ya\ "By snows - by years - demonstrate the range of Tsvetayeva, 
has her own discipline. Her poems, t, y loads of heartlessness") and the (One is glad to see a few excerpts 
that sound so breathless and abrupt, p [ a y j n this and the following line of from The Ratcatcher, 1925,_her satir- 


TJmes Uterary Supplement | ~| 

Times Higher Education Supplement | | 

Times Health Supplement ■: | | 


kiivm ui IHW 

- goddml - pud6mi The additional poems not only 1 


Times Health Supplement 


' dame:. ^ — — 


■Signature;- 


puts it, “her pauses and sutjdin yrottld seem 1 ovorbearing lh*EngIisb. ' -Russian pOets in . egile, •* whereby 
changes, of speed were felt always ^ . ■■ separation from homeland, and' 

against, the deliberate , constraint of . Tsvetayeva s verae is capable of an m j,ther tongue brings on iterility. 
the forms she had chosen". It is thfe extreme economy, in part because it ,q^ 6 Desk" (1933-35), celebrating 
combination of ;J‘her shapeliness, as often dispenses with verbs and e*- ii t j,| r ty years of union" with this 
hr hnr miishneM’® that had. so ploits folly the opportunities of an (Aval fHi-nri 1 *- and "Bus" 








j;,. > [• 


fl.edbtollthle ^the ?slng- 
6i . her ; entOtions. Man- 
d use a'pognate word in 


and the last line in the ic 
staiaai as "Where has it gi 
: your face?" Tsvetayeva Vrcale 
• ; ,'soul .Adhere has it. gone?”, 
. ; .face r* where has it gone? 1 ? 


: :■■■ V-!.-:' : tV i 'n^ 




. ? ; vEjrying.its ‘. 
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’ . V if Vis- suggested .through fob slight . Wj Wires (written to Pasternak in English from any literature. % 
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